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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Manrrev.—By Lorp Byron. 

The prolific pen of Lord Byron has 
presented us with another work, in the 
form of a Drama, but evidently not in- 
tended for representation. It is distin- 
guished by all his Lordship’s usual cha- 
racteristics; by the same tone of dee 
feeling, the same carelessness of versifi- 
cation, the same contempt of life and 
life’s concerns, the same secret can- 
ker preying upon the heart, and the same 
mystery spread around its hero. Indeed, 
the gloomy heroics of Manfred go a 
shade or two deeper than those of the 
Corsair, Lara, or Childe Harold ; and we 
doubt whether any human being ever 
felt, or ever could feel, such hyperbolical 
despair, such magnificent misery, such 
inexorable, endless and terrific remorse 
as Manfred. In fact, between his con- 
versations with witches, spirits, the des- 
tinies, Nemesis and Arimanes, (truly ra- 
ther a heterogeneous assemblage of my- 
thology,) his conjurations, and his mysti- 
cal soliloquies, we lose sight, during 
three-fourths of the work, of his morta- 
lity, and neither sympathize with his 
sufferings, nor acquire respect for his 
unbending spirit. A great deal of genius 
is visible throughout the performance ; 
perhaps, too, of a higher order than 
many former productions of the noble 
poet: but then, there is so little fable, 
(indeed, none whatever,) and the drama- 
tis persone, with the exception of a 
drivelling Abbot, and a well-sketched 
Chamois hunter, are either so trite or so 
uncongenial with the poetry of this or 
any other country, that we confess, with’ 
pain, we felt ourselves stimulated onward 
to the last page, more by our knowledge 
that Lord Byron was the author, than by 
any interest the work itself excited in us. 
Besides, there is another deficiency which 
disappointed us not a little. The super- 
natural beings, who could not be made 
interesting, ought, at least, to have been 
made poetical. But this is not the case. 
They are absolutely the most prosaic, 
namby-pamby personages, in the whole 
poem, 


We shall now proceed to give a sketch 
of the plan, (for plot there is none,) and 
extracts which may the better enable 
our readers to judge of the work. 

‘The first act opens with Manfred alone 
at'midnight, in a Gothic gallery. After 
a long soliloquy, on his own wretched- 
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ness, with the cause of which, however, 
he never acquaiuts us, he thus invokes 
the spirits : 

Mysterious Agency! 
Ye spirits of the unboun niverse! 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 
Ye, who du compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence—ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 


P| And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things— 


( call upon ye by the written charm 

Which gives me power upon Yee 
a r! 5 

They come not yet.—Now by the voice of him 

Who is the first none ou—by thissign, 

Which makes you tremble—by the claims of him 

Who is undying,—Rise ! ae 


PRICE 1s. 


And this was shed: but still it rises up, 
— the clouds, that shat me out from 
eaven, 
Where thou art not-—and I shall never be. 
The second scene is a lone valley in 
the Alps. Manfred stands by @ cataract 
and adjures the witch of the Alps. She 
comes at his call, and he tells her he has 
invoked her merely to look upon her. 
The following dialogue then takes place : 
Mav. Ob! 1 but thas prol ords 
. ! t my w 
Boasting these idle attri wong ote : 
As I approach the core of my heart’s grief— 
But to my task, I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being 


pause. | With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 


If it be so.—Spirits of earth and air, 

Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birth-place in a star condemn’d, 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 

A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 

By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 

The thought which is within me and around me, 
[I do compel ye to my will.—Appear! 

The several spirits now appear, and 
ask him what he wishes of them. He re- 
plies, ** Forgetfulness of that which is 
within him.” They answer, that this is 
impossible. He then demands to see their 
forms, and one of them appears in the 
shape of a beautiful female figure, upon 
which he exclaims, 

Oh God, if it be thus, and thou 
frertigie etter cl cg the 
yet m) most happy—! wii c ’ 
And we again will be— The vanishes. 
_ My Seart i crushed ! ? 
(Falls senseless.) 

The second scene is the mountain of 
the Jungfrau. Manfred stands on the 
edge of the cliff, wishing to throw him- 
self over, yet withheld by some inde- 
scribable power. At length he is about 
to take the leap, when a Chamois hunter 
seizes him, and conveys him away. 

The second act finds him at the hun- 
ter’s cottage, when the following con- 
versation takes place between him and 
his deliverer, which affords us almost the 
only clue to the cause of his sufferings : 

Come, taste my wine ; 
*Tis of an ancient vintage; many a day 
*T has thawed my veins our glaciers, now 
Let et = thus for thine— pledge me 


iy: 
Man, Away, away! there’s blood upon the 
brim! 


Will it then never—never sink in the earth? 
C. Hun. What dost thou mean? thy senses 
wander from thee. 
Man. 1 say ’tis blood—my blood! the pure 
warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should-pot love, 





If I had such, they seem’d not such to me— 
be there was ope * 
itch. 8 not —proceed. 
Man. Pe sete ~ Mee goo in lineaments—her 


eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even 4 —_ 7 they — Sp — mine ; 
But soften’d all, tem to ity ; ‘ 
She had the sndes lous davaghtonad wanteiiogs, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe: nor 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had not ; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 
Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her 


own— 
I loved her, and destroy’d her! 
Witch. With thy hand? 
Man. Not with my hand, but heart—which 
broke her heart— 
It gazed on mine, and withered. I have shed 
a but not hers—and yet her blood was 
shed— . 
I saw—and could not staunch it. 
Witch. And for this— 
A being of the race thou dest ise, 
The order which thine own rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forgo 
The = of our great knowledge, and shrink’st 


To stented mortality —. 
Man. Daughter of Air! 

But weele ae breath—look on me in my sleep, 

Or watch my watchings—Come and sit by me! 

My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies ;—I have gnash’d 

My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 

Then curs’d myself till sunset ;—I bave pray'd 

For madness ey te an Ny me. 

T have affronted dea ut in the war 

Of elements the waters shruok from me, 

And fatal things pass’d barmless—the cold hand 

Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

After some more conversation the 

witch vanishes, and Manfred retires to 

call up the dead, (which, it seems, he has 

the gift to do,) for the of learn- 

we ochre of the soul after death. 

is now a meeting of the Destinies 

on the summit of the mountain, who sing 


1 velh thee, singe that 
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several songs in the Lilliputiag measure 
late. ir Oe 


and thea mou . ‘ 
Then comes the hall of‘Arimanes. The 


spirits bymy to. him, the Destinies and 
Nemesis sf, and last of all, Manfred. 


fter much indignation on their part, for 
his-iatgusion, and. much por ae, ex- 
hibited by him, he begs the favor that 
they will have the goodness to call up 
Astarte ‘from the dead. This they ac- 
éord, and the phantom of his. ved 
Astarte rises. conjures her to speak. 
She is obstinately silent; but at length 
informs him, that *‘ to-morrow ends. his 
earthly ills.” With this comfortable as- 
surance he departs. 
Act the third begins with a conversa- 
tion between Manfred and the Abbot of 
t. Mauriee.. The Abbot exhorts him to 
penitence, and promises him pardon. 
Manfred replies with an anecdote of 
* Rome’s sixth Emperor.” After some 
more colloquy, the Abbot goes away. A 
trivial conversation now occurs between 
some of Manfred’s dependants, and the 
Abpet wants to gain admission to Man- 


The tourth scene is the interior of the 
tower. Manfred is alone, and as usual 
In a long soliloquy, when the Abbot en- 
ters, and is about to renew his exhorta- 
tions, but is interrupted. 


Man. Look there, I say, 
And steadfastly ;—now tell me what thou secst. 
Abbot. That which should shake me,—but I 
ticintelinaabhdgues 
see a aw rise 
Like an infernal god from out the earth ; 
His face t in a mantle, and his form 
Robed covdithen clouds ; he stands between 
Thyself and me—but I do fear him not. 
Man. Thou hast no cause—he shall not harm 


H porwr reboots thine Id limbs pals: 
is sight old limbs into P 
to thee Retire! : 


—ay—what doth he here? 
is unbidden. 


Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests 


‘tikethese > 
Hast thon'to do? E tremble for thy sake; 

Why doth he on thee, and thou on him? 
Ali he his aspect ; on his brow 

The thuuder-scars are graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell— 
Avaunt! 

The spirit now calls upon Manfred to 
comé away. 
rise and repeat the call. He refuses 
most’ ‘manfully, dud at length they dis- 

pearin toto. ¢ - 


Abbet. Alas! how pale thou art—thy lips are 


Yen 
Pray—albeit but in thought,—but die not thus. 


He refuses, other spirits|’ 


Man..’Tis oyer—my dull eyes cam.fix thee 


Batail things gwim around me, and the earth. 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well— 
;Give me thy hand, 
[ Manfred expires. 
heart— 


Abbot. Cold—cokl—even to the 
‘But. oan prayer—alas! how. fares it with 


He’s —- soul hath ta’en its earthless 


t— 
Whither? I dread to think—but he is gone. 

We fancy we can perceive some symp- 
toms of incipient orthodoxy in the reli- 
gious dectrines of Lord Byron, and we 
should hail any appearances of that oa- 
ture with unfei delight. Were we to 
identify him with Manfred in the same 
manner that our reviewing brethren have 
identified him with his other heroes, we 
should say, that he is at this moment in- 
vestigating the truths of religion — we 
hope, with a sober and rational desire 
to benefit himself, and not to astonish 
the world with some new creed of poeti- 
cal theology. 

Some of the language in this Drama is 
accurate and polished. Other parts are 
rugged enough, and even ungrammatical. 
We object to such expressions as “ Rise 
boilingly higher,” ‘ shoot soaringly 
forth,” and “I hear ye momently above.” 
These adverbs are as ugly as they are 
new. 





Purosyne, a Grecian Tule; and Avasu- 
TAR. By H. Garry Kyicur. 

These are very pleasing and spirited poems, 
and highly descriptive of the countries whose 
manners and morals they profess to deli- 
neate. Phrosyne, which is the first, we are 
inclined to consider the best. It is a story 
of a Calliratan girl, whose clan, situated in 


had long withstood the progress of the Otto- 
man armies. 
*T was there, within those wild retreats en- 
tombed, 
A lovely maid, the young Phrosyne, bloomed. 
t of a generous race, the fairest flower 
Of beauty’s wreath in beauty’s native bower. 
In other days, her faultless form had been 
The sculptor’s model for the Cyprian queen ; 
Even now, when, sportive round, the mountainair 
Fanned the loose tresses of her auburn hair, 
Waked on her roseate cheeks a brighter hue, 
And added lustre to her eyes of blue,— 
Even pausing age a look of wonder cast, 
Stood still to gaze, and blessed her as she past. 
. She is betrothed te Demo, whose father, 
however, delays the marriage for another 
ear. “In the mean while, the annual feast 
is held at.Callirate, and the people are al- 
ready assembled, when Ali, the Albanian 
governor, with a numerous train, is seen as- 
¢ending the mountain.’ Dismay seizes the 
iratans, whe expect no less than an at- 
tack; but their fears are allayed by a mes- 
sengen who comes to inform them, that Ali 
is adv 


and orders the people to continue their} 
sports. ; 





almost inaccessible rocks and mountains,’ 


ancing only for the of seeing}. . : 
themountain, Soon afterwards, Ali arrivess|3# the highest stile 








At » Phrosyne’s turn is come—to lead 
Her si ede 


er. in,the. * 
Fo ven: ative dat a bron 
Each little aid that Eastern fancy “ 
Fearful, yet pleased, to meet the dreaded 


lance 
of Ais eye, she trembled to advance. 
At length, the timid maid hegins her part, 
With trembling footsteps and a beating heart. 
Till gaining force, she feels her bosom swell 
With all a woman’s study to excel. 
Hushed is the strain, Phrosyne’s vow is 
crowned— 
The praise she sought, the beanteous victim 
found. 


Curst with her granted wish, her charms admired 
By him whose smile the ill-starred girl desired. 

In short, Ali calls to her, and questions 
her respecting her family. He discovers her 
betrothment to Demo, and resolves on ob- 
taining her himself, at the time when, the 
feast being over, ali the men should be 
absenton their several expeditions. . Accord- 
ingly, he sends a chosen party to seize her. 
These approach her cottage, and make known 
to her mother the determination of Ali. 
Her mother, after an unavailing endeavour 
to move them, intimates her wish to some 
of her female kindred, who had now arrived, 
tu save her daughter from disgrace by death. 
Phrosyne resolutely prepares to die. 

mes was her look, composed her fearless 

reast 
And firm the voice that thus her will expressed, 
“ Well hast thou said,—Oh thou, who gav’st me 
breath, 

Oh, kinder, now resigning me to death! 
Well hast thou said—this only way remained, 
To save thy child unsullied and unstained. 
Preserve her solemn vow to Demo given, 
Secure her Christian govenant with heaven.” 

She then unfastens her zone, and throws 
her veil over her face, This is the siznal— 
her relations (we presume, for the cruel mode 
of her death is rather too delicately hinted at) 
throttle her with the zone, and then bear out 
her body to the guard, and cry, 

——“ Now, servants of a tyrant’s word, 
Now bear Phrosyne to Albania’s lord, 
And tell Albania’s lord, that thus alone 
The Calliratan maids approach his throne.” 

We have not room for a sketch of the 
remaining poem; but our extracts from 
Phrosyne will enable our readers to judge 
sufficiently of the author’s merits. We think 
very highly of his powers of versification. 
No mean language or affectation of babyish 
simplicity mars the dignified flow of his 
numbers; and though here and there may 
be found some redundancies and incorrect- 
nesses, yet, on the whole, a praiseworthy 
desire to say every thing well, without a 
forced effort to shine, is manifest throughout. 
We find that there are actually authors of 

enius left us, who still dare to relate tales 

in plain English. 


—— 


Serect Pieces in Verse and Prose, by the 
late Joun BowpiEr, Jun. Ese. of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister at Law, in @ vols. , 
Fhe metto in the ee — _ 
Y . Night HO “ ristian 
t oung’s ’ Me” shows the 
religious. turn of this benevolent writer. 
He was fom his childhood of @ sexious 








on ine a ta. 
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ee and these volumes ex- 
hibit evidences of his acquirements as a 
scholar and his talents as a writer. 
There is -a_gentlevess and piety in his 
reflections on the moral and religious 
duties which are well calculated to re- 
commend the practice of virtue. His 
journal is amusing and interesting: his 
letters show'the™yootness™of his heart 
without ‘disguise, and his poems have 
maby pathetic beauties which will be felt 
by the reader of sensibility. We have 
selected the following specimens of his 
style, and we recommend these volumes 
to the perusal of youth, with a sincere 
respect. for the memory of the amiable 
author. This extract is from his first 
letter immediately on his arrival at Malta. 


Here weare, (1 thank God,) safely arrived at 
our place of destination. My last dispatch was 
broken off abruptly, by the intelligence of a 
packet for England being in sight of Girgenti ; 
so I take up my tale from the point where it 
concluded, Girgenti is a modern town, (if a 
town built in the time probably of the Saracens 
can be so called,) standing near the site of the 
ancient Agrigentum, a city more renowned than 
any other of the same age fer its magnificence 
and luxury. The ancient city stood near the 
sea shore, and was of a vast extent. ‘Ihe mo- 
dern city (for Girgenti has a Bishop,) is. plant- 
cd, where most of the Sicilia towns on the 
south-west coast are situated, on an eminence. 
It is removed about four miles from the shore, 
and the undercliff, for all this part of the coast 
is an undercliff, which reaches from the fort of 
the city to the sea, has the appearance of a very 
fertile and beautiful country. 

There: seems to be nothing very curious 
in the modern town, which, like all the others 
on that coast, is built of a stone of rather a dingy 
colour, the houses exceedingly close set, very 
unlike any thing English, and though curious 
to an inexperienced eye, I think rather ngly. 
At the tep of the city of Girgenti, (for it 
stands on a steep declivity) and peering high 
ovet all the other buildings, are what appear 
to be a monastery and bishop’s palace, adjoin- 
ing to and probably erected in a large old cas 
tle. But in ranging round the adjoining decli- 
vities, which looked very picturesque through 
the glass, being adorned with villas and other 
buildings, I spied at last, with great delight, 
the front of an ancient temple, quite complete, 
and +o clearly seen that I could count the co- 
lumns and enjoy the beanty of the building. 
Tt stands a little way inland, I should guess 
half a mile or a mile, on the west end ofa ridge 
of ground of moderate elevation; antl pursuing 
the line of the ridge over a consi le quan- 
tity of rnins, I discovered a second temple less 
perfect than the first, tor the pediment appeared 
to have fallen, but quite perfect enough to 
leave no doubt of what it was. The next day, 
I discovered, as 1 at first thought, two more 
temples, but on examining more wie 
perceived that in consequence of a change 
our position, the front of the temples was no 
longer exposed to us, but we had now a full 
view of their side columns, in number fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen, all, or all but one, I think, 
pees in the temple first discovered, but more 

roken in the other, I had now the p 
of seeing a Greek le as well as it can be 
seen by a” who is four or five miles off: 
the whole form of the structure was very-plainly 





discernible, for the atmosphere was clear, and 
the sun rested on the spot, so as to shew the 
ruins to great advantage. I conld even plainly 
discover the interior building, (its proper name 
Ido not know) that is erected behind the front 
columns and pediment. The temples are, as all 
these were, open. I am very lat to have seen 
these beautiful and interesting «monuments of 
antiquity, and the rather, as Girgenti lies a 
good deal out of the beat of a Sicilian traveller, 
and is not easily visited. The two temples 
which we saw I judge to be, from Brydone’s 
account, those of Venus and Concord. The 
ruins may probably have belonged to one of the 
larger ones of which he speaks, for they were 
very extensive. The whole of the sonthern Si- 
cilian coast which we saw is exceedingly pic- 
turesqne, consisting of one, two, or three 
ranges of undercliff, backed by craggy hills of a 
considerable height. In many places, it is very 
like the tract of ground in the Isle of Wight 
which is called the undercliff, and it is all of 
the same character, but generally a good deal 
broader; aud the rocky mountains behind it 
loftier. 

There is much melancholy sweetiess 
in the following poem on the memory of 
a young lady to whom he liad been 
tenderly attached. 

Think not, because thy quiet day 

In silent goodness steals away ; 

Think not, beeause to me alone 

Thy deeds of cheerful love are known, 

That in the grave’s dark chamber laid, 

With thee those gentle acts shall fade : 

From the low turf where virtue lies, 

Shall many a bloodless trophy rise, 

Whose everlasting bloom shall shame 

‘The laurell’d Conqueror’s proudest name, 

For there the hoary Sire shall come, 

And lead his babes to kiss thy tomb ; 

Whose manlier steps shall oft repair 

To bless a Parent buried there. 

The youth, whose gratetul thought reveres 

The hand that ruled his wayward years ; 

The tender maid, whose throbbing breast 

Thy gentle wisdom soothed to rest ; 

And he, who well thy virtues knew, 

When Fortune fail’d and Friends were few ; 

All who thy blameless course approved, 

Who felt thy goodness, or who lov’d, 

Shall crowd around thy honour’d shrine, 

And weep, and wish an end like thine, 

And still, as wint’ry suns go down, 

When winds are loud, and tempests frown, 

And blazing hearths a welcome give, 

Thy name in many a tale shall live. 

And still as cheerful May resumes 

Her hawthorn sweets and healthy blooms ; 

By upland bank and mossy lee 

Shall many a héart remember thee. 

But chief shall Fancy love to trace 

Each mental charm, each moral grace ; 


These, these shall live ; Many a year 
Lage yey emigre oy ag ge 
And pour a mild instructive strain, 


When wisdom lifts her voice in vain ; 
Shall youth’s nnthinking heart assuage, 
And smooth the brow of careful age. 





Letrers respecting the Caucasus and 
Grorota; to which is annexed an Account of| 
a Journey in Persia, in 1812, by Wrinerm 
Von Freroanc. 

At Ananaur, the climate allows the in- 


habitants to plough the ground in Novem- 


the construction of the houses, and the 


rber 
food of the people, indicate a warm climate. | zad 


Monuments of remote antiquity, of the times 


$39 


of the Persians and Romans, are here united 
with the ruins of. moderna greatness, in the 

where the Czar Heraclius reigned, 
whose descendants, lost in the, crowd of 
courtiers in the Russian capital, there best 
forret their high birth. Mscket, in a lovely 
valley wat by the Kerr and the Aragua, 
was once thirty wersts in circumference, 
and now contains scarcely a hundred houses, 
inhabited by poor Americans, Such is the 
history of all the cities of this country, of 
Persia, and all the East. With deep. af- 
fliction we look back into the history of these 
countries, and find nothing recorded in it 
but ages of savage destruction ; no pen has 
described to us the moments of their pros- 
perity. This cradle of ancient mythology, 
of ancient art, and ancient treasures, appears 
before our eyes. only desolated by war. 
When did they flourish ?—When did peace 
bless the inhabitants? Tie Arabian. tales 
alone, make us acquainted with these times: 
the historians are perpetually employed only 
on the barbarians who desolated those re- 
gions. Near the ruins of a beautiful church, 
of Grecian architecture, which, as well.as the 
neighbouring monastery, is said to have 
been built in the fourth century, they show 
a chapel, in which Nona, who converted 
this country, is said to have prayed. She is 
said to have confirmed her doctrine by mira- 
cles under Constantine; and to have at 
length converted the Czar Mirjam to Chris- 
tianity. A cross of wild vine bound together 
with her own hair which she carried.in her 
hand onher pilgrimages, was afterwards care- 
fully preserved by the Czars of Georgia,and 
in their absence, in the cathedral of Mschel 
till upon the invasion of the Persians and 
Turks in 1720, it was taken into the moun- 
tains and concealed in Anawr, and at a later 
period taken by the Czarowitsch Wachtang 
to Moscow. The Czar Heraclius frequently 
reclaimed this relic from the successors of 
Wachlang, till one of them laid it at the 
feet of the Emperor Alexander, who thought 
fit to restore it to its origina] possessor... The 
bridge of this place over the Kerr, the an- 
cient Cyrus, is said to have been’ built-b 
Pompey, and leads the traveller through rich 
fields into. a valley,. beyond which rises 
Tiflis with its splendid spires and its lofty 
fortress, 

Tiflis, on the banks of the Aragua, ‘was 
built in the fifth century by a Czar of Geor- 
gia, who discovering the warm baths which 
are frequented for their salubrious << 
fixed his residence on the spot. ‘Here ‘are 
manufactured the richest carpets, the finest 
shawis; here the earth produces the greatest 
variety of fruits, the most abundant harvests ; 
but the despotism of the Government ren- 
ders property insecure, represses the desire 
of ‘acquiring opulence, and prevents the 
citizen from forming any plans for the future 
provision of his children and descendants, 
and thus stifles all the seeds of public spirit 
or confidence. 

The Persians are more jealous of their 
women than even the s. Their man 
ners and the way in which they are treated 
forcibly call to mind the tales of Shehera- 

e. 





In several parts of Bérsia, particularly 














near Bacu, in the neighbourhood of Tiflis, 
there are still communities of the’ Grebres, 
or worshipers of firé: Theit sublime ancient 
doctrine of one: only Divinity whom 
every where worship in fire and light, pos- 
sesses still about fifteen wersts from Baur, 
an ‘altar of the eternal fire. This is in an 
immiense cavern in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, which serves as a reff re for the flocks 
in the very hot weather. The fire is fed 
with Naphta, with which the whole soil is 
impregnated, and which flows out of the 
earth in many places like a spring so as to 
become a considerable article of commerce. 
The Persians use it for their varnishes. The 
Griebres ssn we A it for domestic purposes, not 
only for cookery and warmth, but also for 
light.’ Round the cavern in which the 
sacred fire is kept up, the vegetation is strong 
and thriving. The Gnebres worship no 
images; they venerate the cow, and smear 
their forehead down to the nose with the 
fresh dung of that animal. Formerly there 
were fifty-two springs of Naphta within five 
wersts of the holy fire, but several of them 
are now dried up. 
In April, this year, (1812,) the Russian 
. nor of = = recalled, and Mr. 
rey was cha to negociate peace at 
Tautis, “His lad Tegel . ota with 
the lady of the Russian Governor, who left 
Tiflis in the month of May, soon after the 
Governor himself. They reached Passan- 
anur without danger; but from that place to 
Kobi the journey was attended with incredi- 
ble. difficulties and dangers of which she 
gives a heart-rending description. We must 
observe, however, that there is considerable 
obscurity in this part of her narrative. We 
see her leave Tiflis in’a chaise, and after- 
wonder to find her on foot with her 
daughter in her arms, on her arrival at Pas- 
sahanur. Nor can we conceive what became 
of her.servants, of a maid, who, as she men- 
carried her son as far as Kashaner. 
t Kobi, she met-the old Governor of Wladi 
aucasus, who was moved to tears at 
her miserable situation, and she continued 
her journey with him in his chaise. We 
canuot a how the wife of a Rus- 
sian who was negociatin e in 
Persia—how a lady of her ce pa 
ling inthe suite of a Russian Governor, could 
py to make such a journey in so 
miserable a condition, 
At Georgiewsk, the Governor of which 
esa ae er husband’s uncle, she found 
iends and. the care requisite to restore her 
health... When she heard of her husband's 
return from, Tauris, which took place in 
July 1812, she hastened to Mostock to meet 
him, but she cotld not venture to embrace 
him on “their meeting, because the place 
ftom which he came was afflicted witl: the 
P ue, and he himself had escaped infection, 
ut bya ea o his me late a 
evening . at. Jhe_impatien’ uire 
er. news from his wife, and any at the 
Governor's house that a lady in the city had. 
Page shte Zits In his haste to get them, 
he-stumbled “in ‘the dark in a ose ‘btreet 
and felf ovet'a plague. curt, before the ery of 
the driver recommended ‘him to take care. 
He was obliged to remain some days till he: 


was convinced that he® had ‘ot taken the 
infection. Soon after one of his seéretaries 
died in his bureau almost before his eyes, of 
this dreadful disorder; yet he remained free 
from it. The quarantine at Mostock was 
over, and we find the little family again 
united at the beginning of August, at the 
mineral springs of Konstantinogoosk, en- 
deavouring to restore, by the calm enjoyment 
of nature, their health, which had been im- 
paired by so many fatigues. ches 
Konstantinogoosk is a fortress ; near itis a 
large village, at which are the mineral springs. 
But few of the patients live in the village ; 
the most prefer tents and Calmuck Kibitkes. 
These are conical tents made of a kind of 
felt with an opening at the top for the ad- 
mission of light, and a small door to enter 
by; no rain penetrates them ; but when 
thoroughly wet, they emit a most disagree- 
able smell. -Many patients live in Palan- 
gans, that is, huts made of boughs of trees, 
which are hung with mats inside, and many 
of them even plaistered. The smiling hills 
all around are fringed with forests, and the 
banks of the chrystal streams are covered 
with these huts, each of which is able to 
contain one family. The Elborus with the 
whole chain of the Caucasus forms the back 
ground of this romantic spot. The baths 
are both chalybeate and sulphureous ; their 
warmth is from $0. to $7. of Reaumur. 
Near these baths is a colony of Scotch, with 
whom some Germans have joined: the ob- 
ject of these labours is to teach the savage 
tribes of the Caucasus, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. After Mrs. Freygang had taken 
twenty hot baths, she went to Kislawodsk, 
situated on the opposite north-west side of 
Georgiewsk. The country seems to resem- 
ble that about Konstantinogoosk, but the 
roperties of the waters are entirely different. 
The springs of Kislawodsk are so impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid that the coldness 
of their waters 10°. seems to the feeling like 
that of ice, and often stops respiration in 
bathing. In these waters our traveller, by 
her physician’s advice, bathed to complete 
the cure which the hot baths at Konstanti- 
nogoosk had begun. She also drank the 
waters, and speaks with poetic rapture of the 
effects of reviving, sparkling, ice-cold beve- 
rage. The happiness of our travellers would 
have been complete had not their little 
daughter been seized with a consumption, 
which seemed so alarming that the physician 
ordered her to be carried back to Geor- 
giewsk. They set out; at first the child 
seemed to slumber; but soon her sufferings 
increased, and the mother fearing the mo- 
tion of the carriage, alighted and carried her 
in her arms. The child’s languid eye seemed 
to ask help; those who passed by saw it, 
and prayed for consolation for.the mother, 
and a gentle Rene: for the fleeting spirit ; 
and soon the afflicted mother continued, with 


giewsk. The repose which ithad staod so much. 
in need of when living, was,denied even tu 
its grave. The mountaineers opened pod 


robbed the body of the or 
maternal love depoaited ‘with it in th 
earth... Soon too the i who was! 


buried near to ‘the little Catherine, at 
the. moment’ when* the -approachof- the 
pasue threaterted bis abode, and outtravel. 
ers returned to St. Petersburg by the way of 
Moscow, which had been Uesttoyed ‘since 
they last past through ijt, and "was still 


smoking in its glorious ruins..'' +“ 





Extracts vf Letters from a Swiss Tri- 
VFLLER, in Norte America, in the Summer 
of 1816. 


New York is a tolerably handsome city, 
built on a peninsula; the houses are of brick 
in the Dutch style, and have generally three 
stories. A house is often built up in three 
or four weeks. The walls are only two 
bricks thick, and extremely slight. They 
are continually building, and theére’are built 
annually about 300 houses; notwithstanding 
this, house-rent ig dear and one pays for a 
decent house from two to three thousand 
dollars; many rich persons build houses on 
speculation, let them to perhaps 15 or 20 
families, and gain yearly 50,000 dollars in 
rent. The inside of the house is, as well as 
the outside, extremely clean and’neat. The 
windows are like a looking glass, ‘the stairs, 
floors, &c. are swept and washed daily, and 
all the brass ornaments polished like gold. 
Tu the dwelling of the farmer, as well as of 
the gentleman, the rooms are fitted up in a 
handsome though plain manner, the walls 
are finely papered, the floors are covered 
with rich carpets, which they get from Lon- 
don and Paris. The parlour furniture is all 
made of mahogany. Every room has its 
chimney and an iron stove: The roofs are 
covered with shingles or with slate. The 
streets are very broad, ‘the houses are built 
very regular, on each side are raised pave- 
ments for the foot passengers. The streets 
are very clean, the longest of them is half a 
league in length, and according to the plan 
it is to become in a few years.one league. 
There are ten of them in front and. the same 
number in breadth. I have-not observed 
any very striking edifice except the Senate 
llouse; this is a very large building and all 
of white marble. New York also possesses 
a Museum, but it cannot be compared with 
those in re The play-house is a very 
wretched building; they play only in the 
winter and for the most part t ies. A 
pleasant walk has been made on the battery, 
whichis indeed worth mentioning: the view 
one has there is delightful; it is close to the 
water, where one can overlook the two 
benks, the ships coming and going, and far 
into the open sea; but what-makes it more 
agreeable is the many high shady‘trees, on 
account of the cool sea breezes, in the oer 
heatief' summer. Some churches are wo 


the little corpse on her lap, the, way to Geor-) seeing, There are about 100,000 inhabitants, 


‘of whom perhaps the third part may be fo- 
epee. rench, a few Germans,-but-more 


English, Almost every body. is merchant, 

an there agreat deal of trade, particularly 

to foreign co . dts oneaf the finest 
» where the ships can enter sith 


th in summer end winters: ‘Fhe natives 
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are well made, the women are. extremely 
pretty; and there are few, who are ugly, and 
nove. deformed, but they seldom reach a 


age than 30’ or S53 in their 22nd 
year they al lose their bloom. Their 
dress is; extre becoming ; the different 


ranks are hardly to be distinguished : so it is 
on a Sunday with the men, the carman wears 
as fine clothes as the merchant, all are on this 
day gentlemer.— a very 
serious spenneaes : he pas oes but he ie 
a heart, and is very obliging, especi 
“See mnieérs. “The inhabittints of New Yor 
work ‘the week; on” Sundays there is 
hardly any body to be seen in the streets, 
every thing appears to be dead, neither 
shops nor public houses are opened, every 

y sp this day at church, or makes 
excursions over the water, which isa quarter 
of a league broad, and which they pass in 
five minutes-in steam-boats. These boats go 
every morning from four till ten at night, 
constantly to and’ fro, they sometimes take 
in at-oncé 200 persons, also coaches, horses, 
and carts on board. If an American goes 
into a public house he seldom spends more 
than sixpence fur a glass of brandy or rum 
mixed with water: if there be a party toge- 
ther their general conversation 1s of reli- 
gious disputes; they also talk very much of 
politics, but only upon subjects which con- 
cern their trade, an copsessently they trou- 
ble themselves little about SRD Pee except in 
this one.respect; every thing else is indif- 
ferent to them. They pay little regard to 
the fine arts.and sciences, but set. a great 
value on mechanical knowledge. They have 
brought their steam-engines to great perfec- 
tion; they now possess a great many steam- 
boats which can go against the wind and 
stream, bring in a great deal of money, and 
are very convenient to travellers, elegantly 
built and provided with fine roums. More 
than twenty of these vessels go to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Albany, Boston, &c. 





L’Art du dessin chez ‘les Grecs, ou méthode 
élementaire du dessin, considéré dans ses rap- 
ports d’utilité générale pour les Sciences et pour 
les Arts, suivi des moyens d’appliquer a {'edu- 
cation des Modernes la méthode par layuelle 
les Grecs sont arrivés. a la perfection dans les 
beaur-arts, dunt la base est le dessin; by the 
Cuevatrer pe Brunet pe Varennes. 

_ The title of agreeable art, which is usually 
given to the art of design, is exceedingly im- 
proper, since it appears to confine within the 
limits of luxury and frivolity an art which 
is really of the highest importance in nearly 
every useful profession. It is principally in 
this point of view that it is considered by 
the author of the book before us. Every man 
cannot ( to become an:artist, because 
genius is not a universal gift, and though, 
FP enequentlys few can: aprive at ‘perfection, 
it would be extremely useful that the princi- 
ples of an.art which might contribute to ren- 


* We pres ere is 
bso indeed fen arouse ities that the 
American women do not ‘vetain their beauty 
long, but do nét remember to have heard that 
they were so short lived as here.stated,. - 
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der every one more skilful in the profession 
he has embraced, were more generally incul- 
cated. The method proposed by the Cheva- 
lier de Varennes appears, as far a3 we are 
able to judge, very well calculated to attain 
this desirable end. It is for experienced and 
intelligent artists to examine and to appre- 
ciate it, and we observe with pleasure the 
modesty. with which the author of a novelty 
of this. kind submits himself to their judg- 
ment. The limits of this article will not 
|permit us to enter into an examination of 
the method proposed, but we cannot omit 
remarking that it appears tu be the result of 
long study and judicious reflection. 

The author endeavours in the first place 
to. show what was the method pursued 
among the Greeks in attaining that high de- 

ree of perfection to which they carried the 
fine arts, of which drawing is the basis. The 
consequences which he draws from these 
observations appear extremely probable, and 
it is not unlikely that geometry was the ori- 
ginal foundation of this art, and the first 
study necessary towards.a knowledge of it, 
M. de Varennes’ method rests solely on this 
foundation. 

He divides the study of design into six 
progrennirs stages, the last of which are in- 
tended only for those who possess sufficient 
inspiration and genius to follow up this in- 
teresting art to its greatest extent, and whose 
talents the first studies will contribute to de- 
velope and to direct. The examination and 
application of this method may be produc- 
tive of very advantageous results, and it is 
to be hoped that it will not be entirely neg- 
lected, as is too frequently the case with 
many. important discoveries. 

We cannot forbear inserting here an ob- 
servation which will doubtless be deemed 
interesting, at a time when the improvement 
of elementary education is an object of uni- 
versal attention and discussion: it appears 
to us that the method proposed by M. de 
Varennes is very capable of ei applied to 
the Lancaster Schools, and it will easily be 
perceived how useful a knowledge of the 
elements of design would be to the children 
of the labouring class of society, who fre- 
quent those establishments, It would only 
be necessary to make some alterations in the 
local arrangements. The school of which 
M. de Varennes gives the plan, is a semi- 
polygon, composed of flat sides separated by 
passages, and in the centre of which the 
master is placed. It would doubtless be 
difficult to erect schools of this form, and it 
might perhaps answer the purpose to add 
new places round the master’s seat, destined 
for the small number of children of the 
eighth class, who are to receive lessons in 
drawing. 

MEMOIRS OF GOETHE, 
AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

The French who were long, as they 
perhaps still are, the most conceited 
nation of Europe, assumed to themselves 


.}as. a matter of course a superiority over 


Europe in f polite 
ture, ote pe My they post as 
to notice the ions. of foreigners, 





they either put them down at once in the 


most franchant and dogmatic style, or 
they assailed them in.a tone of per- 
si which was still more offensive, 
From the time when Voltaire first turned 
their attention to Foreign literature, down 
to the last productions of a La Harpe 
and a Chateaubriand, we may observe in 
the whole herd of their critics (with the 
single exception of Madame de Staél) the 
same undisguised contempt for every 
thing not of Parisian manufacture, and 
the same display of undisturbed self-sa- 
tisfaction. Voltaire went even so far as 
to express his astonishment that the Eng- 
lish should take any pleasure in witness- 
ing the representation of the plays of 
Shakspeare. But what has been the con- 
sequence? The English soon learned to 
despise the criticism which they were 
conscious was not just; the powerful 
irony of Lessing in Germany left, not a 
remuaut of. French influence in that 
country: the authority of the French 
rules is now almost exclusively confined 
to French readers; and it will require no 
small display of candour and good sense 
to regain aay authority to the voice of 
French critics beyond the limits of France. 
If occasionally the behaviour of the 
French has had imitators in this country, 
it is but justice to say the examples have 
heen by no means frequent. The modesty 
and sincerity which we believe to bel» 
to the English character, will in gener: 
secure our countrymen from faults which 
originated in lively. and overweening 
vanity. hh 
Still, however, in this sober country-an 
imitation of the Parisian strut may ocea+ 
sionally be seen—we are now and the 
indulged with the sight of a pair of biced 
Calotonian shoulders, with large and 
unwieldy limbs, forced. into @ motion 
which. is intended for the light trip ofa 
French petit maitre. We have a notable 
instance of this in two criticisms of the 
memoirs of Goethe in successive numbers 
of the Edinburgh Review, ove of them 
in the number which has Just. s made its 
aapesmnnee. We never witnessed a, more 
awkward attempt at smartness, @ more 
clumsy example of what is commonly 
called guizzing. Whatever we may thi 
of the principles on which the Edinburgh 
Review is. conducted, we entertain @ 
better .opinion of .the talents of the 
Editor than to suppose that he willingly 
gave insertion to these two icles. 
There are secrets in the Reviewer-Craft as 
in all other Crafts; and when Contribu- 
tions flag, it may be more convenient for 4 
man, who is in the receipt of 4 or 50001. a 
year fiom his profession, to admit articles 
of which he 1s not over fond, than to 





supply their place by better of his own 

















writing. ~ However, there is another ne- 
Cessity in this case—Mr. Jeffrey is un- 
derstood to know nothing of German 
literature himself; and an account of a 
work from a man of Goethe’s celebrity, 
however executed, must always possess 
some degree of interest. 
When the first of these criticisms 
found its way into Germany, we need: not 
Say that it gave there very great and ge- 
heral offence. “ The more distinguished 
of the works of Goethe,” says Frederick 
Schlegel, ‘‘ are now pretty generally ac- 
knowledged ‘to be, for poetic art and ele- 
gatice of diction, the best which we 
posséss in our language.”— But ‘this is 
not a the opinion of his own coun- 
trymen. Madame de Staél, in her Corinne, 
at a time when Wieluad was alive, pro- 
nounced Goethe the greatest literary ge/ 
hius then existing in Europe, Certainly 
there i$ no writer now alive, not excepting 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron, who enjoys 
the’ same popularity beyond the bounda- 
ries of bis own country. The Germans were 
therefore well warranted in thinking that 
the favorite author of a great and an in- 
tellectual nation ought at least to have 
been approached with more réspect : and 
that it would ‘have been fully as becom- 
ing in a anonymous periodical critic to 
have examined before he sneered, to have 
reasoned before he condemned. They 
were well warranted in considering the 
caer 7 of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
ss an insult to the author ‘than to the 
nation who admired him, and on the 
Banks of the Efbe, and the Banks of the 
Danube, there was but one common ex- 
sion of indignation at this piece of 
mmpertinent criticism, and of surprize 
that it*should have found its way into a 
tespectable ‘periodical work, which they 
considered the Edinburgh Review to be. 
- He (Goethe) enjoys, indeed,” says 
this critic, “a high degree of lionour and 
celebrity, and we dare say his fame 
is justly due to him.” We dare say! 
Mark the condescension of this Aristar- 
éhius ! 'We dare ‘say he thought he was 
doing no small favour to M-Goethe when 
he honoute him” with this” handséime 
compliment.” We should ‘liké'to fave 
seen his look of self-satisfaction at the 
moment :—it would have been too much 
for so'fine'a gentleman to‘have expressed 
@ positive Opinion Or'such a sabject. » 
“He appears to' us,” he observes fur- 
thet, “to be always: deficient ’iff litera 
good breeding—in diterary decoram—in 
-short, he does. not display areal. aris- 
\tocratic feeling in bis mind and’ habits” 


= défictent ~ in 


Stocratic ‘feeling’ in his“ ihind and 





big?" Rieey dive: ‘withiodt” uh] uf thie’ studies to which he 


came ee ee 


habits! What is the meanitig of all this? 
Is it meant to recommend or to injure 
the book ?—We suspect if the Re-| 
viewer had said M. Von Goethe was re- 
markable for his literary good breeding, 
for his literary decorum, -and for the 
aristocracy of his’ feelings, it would not 
have done much in the way of acquiring 
popularity for him, though it might have 
procured him the notice of a few stately 
ancient dowagers and their admirers; in 
the expectation of seeing the canons of 
etiquette laid down and illustrated in a 
most masterly manner. But the truth is, 
the writer of the Review had been read- 
ing Burke’s character of Rousseau’s Con- 


fessions, in his Letter to a Member of| 


the Natioval Assembly, andhe thought he 
could here have an opportunity of acting 
what is called an imposing part, by bran- 
dishing Burke’s sword in the face of M. 
Von Goethe. ‘‘ Rousseau,” says Burke, 
“a writer of great force and Vivacity, 
is totally destitute of taste in any sense 
of the word—-Your masters, who are his 
scholars, conceive that all refinement has 
an aristocratic character. The last age 
had exhausted all its powers in giving a 
grace and nobleness to our natural appe- 
tites, and in raising them into a higher 
class and order than seemed justly to 
belong to them. Through Rousseau, 
your masters are resolved to destroy.these 
aristocratic prejudices.” We must not 
think of tracing the opinions which the 
Reviewer scatters about oddly enough to 
any impressions which he could have de- 
rived from the perusal of M. Von Goethe's 
Memoirs: we must call-our memory to 
our assistance; we must recur to the as- 
sistance of a fashionable library ; and we 
shall have little difficulty in discovering 
the sources from which he has strung to- 
gether the cento of opinions which are 

ere brought to bear against the German 
author. , 

“ Wrapt up,” says be, “ in his autho- 
rical feelings, he is nothing but an author ; 
nay, vothing but M. Von Goethe the 
author”—Why, what else should he be ? 

When Voltaire visited Congreve, he was 
disgusted at the affectationof the English 
author, .in wishing to be thought a fine 
gentleman, who had merely written a few 
pieces for his amusement. In taking up 
the Memoirs of:an Author, ‘we expect to 


‘t find the life of au‘author; and not that of 


a ‘courtier, a soldier, or a Statesman— 
We ‘expect fo fitid an’ account’ of the 
Ages developement of ‘his talents, of 
he citctimstafices ‘which led‘to, ‘or in- 
| fluenced, = peculiar oe of hig 
- "We expect to “an a 
ed him- 





ed; of the faitures which he experienced in 
his outset, and of the labour whith he 
expended, ‘on’ his more’ perfect Works, 
For though we can conceive that a man 


‘may write impertinent criticisms without 


much labour, it is: not so easy to see how 
works can be produced in’this mahner 
which shall command the adihiration ‘of 
Eatope.—Indeed, ‘when an author’ has 
‘béen tolerably voluminous, wé should be 
disposed to conclude a priori, withott 
‘taking credit to ourselves for much more 
‘sagacity than our: neighbours, that bis 
time must have been tolerably occupied 
with the production Of his works; and 
we should not feel ourselves disposed to 
abuse him, when-in reading ah account 
of his life, we find that he has unfortu- 
nately been at fewer routes and supper- 
parties than ourselves. However, some- 
how or other, the life‘of Goethe has been 
more ‘chequered, nay, even more stormy 
and tumultuous than that of most’ au- 
thors; and though he is still nothing but 
M. Von Goethe the Author, he has also 
been a pretty busy actor in life’s drama. 
“ Goethe invariably composes in a peculiar 
taste, which we will not presume to arraign, 
but which differs most essentially from the 
authors whom we have been taught to con- 
sider as most worthy of imitation.”—* It may 
be thought conformable to the dictates of 
ato taste and sense to report a remarkable 
ream of a boat-load of pheasants with pea- 
cocks’ tails, or, a story of a tom-cat licking 
the beatd of a plastic Jupiter; only we can- 
not at present recollect an instance of simi- 
lar embellishments, and think we cannot 
fully enyteriane their ‘beauty until we have 
divested ourselves of the influence whith 
precedent exercises over our minds.” 


Before going farther, may we presume 
to ask, who are the authors in English 
literature, who are to be taken as prece- 
dents? The Edinburgh Reviewers have 
pronounced a sweeping anathema against 
the whole of the school of Queen Anne 
and of Charles the Second, Shall we 
go back to the school of:Elizabeth and 
Charles the First? We reverence the 
genius of that glorious age of English 
literature; but ‘we could produce many 
a passage in the brightest ornaments of 
that age, which’ Would shock not a little 
the delicate nerves of this refined Cale- 
donian. Is. the late school of which 
Burke :is at the head to’ guide and direct 
us?“ Was Burke so very squeamish in 
his ‘taste’? °* And’ aftér’ cuttingup the 
Duke’ of Bedford “aiid seeing’ “how he 
tallows in the caw! or on the Kidneys,” 


shall ‘we faint at the pe an Italian 


tomecht Whee is the’ age” oF English 
or ae ee hg 


merit distinguished for such‘ immaculatc 





self, of the diffictilties which he surmount- 


correctwéss, ‘that Gniiute id fastidious 
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criticism shall not find something to fas- 
tenon? = 
“It may be perfectly decorous in 
Mh Goats continues ag gl sa “to 
¢ perpetually. sounding his own praises; 
although. an. absurd prejudice. has led 
others to allege that self-praise is no 
conmendation.”—Now all this is merel 
because Burke chat Rousseau wit 
vanity. We are confident that there are 
few, of those who have ever read. any 
part of irs of Goethe, who will 
not agree with.us in thinking, that if 
there is one thing for which that work 
is distinguished more aeey tay i is 
the singular impartiality which he displays 
in whe catitnate both of himself and of 
others. Every. man who writes his own 
life must. be, more. or.less au egotist ; 
every thing in:such a work must be sub- 
ordinate to the exhibition of the principal 
personage, the author himself; the very 
idea of it, therefore, is egotistical ; and 
the French, who are acknowleged to be 
the greatest egotists of Europe, have ac- 
cordingly written more memoirs than all 
other nations put together. We ex- 
pect, therefore, a man to talk of himself 
in his own memoirs ; it is only when he 
over-rates his own pretensions that we 
are disgusted with him; but if, on the 
one hand, we are disgusted with.an over- 
weeping self-opinion, we should not be 
less disgusted at the hypocritical self- 
debasement which affected an ignorance 
of the merit of ‘that which has gained 
high fame to its author. So far, there- 
fore, Goethe, like all auto-biographers, 
is an egotist; but an undue vanity he 
certainly does not display in speaking of 
‘himself. We ‘see rather, in this work, 
what Sir James Mackintosh, ina criticism | 
of a very different description in the 
same review, attributed to Goethe: “the 
impartiality of a stern sagacity, neither 
influenced by opinions nor predilections.” 
But we -have already taken too much 
notice of this contemptible critic. Some 
notice he certainly required, not on ac- 
count of himself, bat the company into 
which he has contrived to thrust himself. 
_ Butenough of this, Our readers, we 
have no doubt, will be better pleased to 
see a few extracts from the.work itself, 
to evable them to judge in some degree 
for themselves. Our limits, however, 
will not allow us to make these extracts 
80 copious as we could have wished. 
Goethe, .was ,born. at, Frankfort, on 
the Mayne, .in 1749... His parents were 
m . circumstances, . and. the 
highest offices. of that free-ci 


‘kind, but which I was unable to account for 
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1768, when he was seized with a hzmor- 
rhage. He left Leipsic m consequence, 
and, when his health had been sufficiently 
re-established, he was sent to Strasburg 
to study law. The following is the ac- 
count which he gives of his first entrance 
into Strasburg : 


*T alighted at the Ghost Inn, and hurried 
off immediately to gratify my ardent desire, 
to have a nearer view of the Cathedral 
which my fellow travellers had pointed out 
to me long before our arrival, and of which we 
had remained in sight for aconsiderable part 
of the way. When I, for the first time, view- 
ed.this colossus through the narrow street, 
and then stood quite close to it, on the plan, 
which indeed is much too confined, it made 
an impression on me altogether of a peculiar 


on the spot, atid which I at the time carried 
obscurely with me, as I hastily ascended the 
building, that I might not lose the valuable 
advantages of ahigh and bright sun, that 
would at once enable me to extend my view 
over the whole of this rich and spacious 
ee 

“ And thus! saw from the platform stretched 
out before me, the fair region in which I was 
for a timeto have my dwelling: the town 
which is of considerable size, fields without 
end covered or intersected with woods of 
majestic growth, all the striking richness of 
vegetation, which following the course of 
the Rhine distinguishes its banks and its 
islands. Nor is the valley, declining from the 
South which is watered by the Iller, less or- 
namented with a variety of verdure; even 
westward towards the mountains, there are 
many sheltered Pe pes which ; display an al- 
ternation of wood and meadow not less at- 
tractive, and the more_hilly region to the 
north is also intersected with an infinite 
number of small streams which every where 
favour a rapid vegetation. Imagine yourself 
in the midst of these luxuriant plains, these 

ay woods and groves, cigs spot adapted 
for cultivation admirably laboured, and 
laflen with green and yellow crops, the 
whole interspersed with innumerable yillages 
and farms, and this region prepared like anew 
Paradise for mankind, bounded at a greater 
or shorter distance by hills partly under cul- 
tivation and partly crowned with wood; ima- 
gine this and you will conceive the rapture 
with which I blessed the fate, which had 
destined to me for some time so enchanting 
a spot for my residence. 

“ Such a fresh view in.a. new country, in 
which we are for a time to reside, has this 
peculiarity in it no less delightful than awe- 
inspiring, that the whole lies before us like 
an unwritten tablet, .Thereare yet no sor- 
rows and joys, that relate to-ourselves,,in- 
scribed on it; this bright.vari and ani- 
mated. surface is yet mute for us; the eye 
dwells only on objects .in so far as they are 
important in themselves, and neither passi 
nor inclination have yet. given a distinction 
future already disturbs the heart, and 
ann j desire secretly 
Lknow that which is.to come; and, which, 
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been ini the possession of his family. He 
sity o c, where he remained till 


whether for our weal or. our wow, will im- 


to spy. persioulas pets but a presage of the} as 
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perceptibly give a character to the place 
which we inhabit.” 

The following account of the manner 
in which he perfected himself in an ae- 
complishment, in which ‘authors in this 
country at least are seldom imagined 
very great proficients, that of dancing, 
though somewhat too long perhaps, we 
have selected for the spirited manner in 
which it is concluded. 


“ During my residence in Frankfort, I was 
altogether cut off from such pleasures; but 
in Strasburg I soon recovered the activity of 
my limbs with my relish for the other en- 
joyments of life. On Syndays and working 
days, it was impossible to pass any spot of 
recreation without seeing a gay asse 
bled to dance, and for the most part moving 
round in a circle. In the same manger at 
all the country houses there were private 
balls, and the brilliant Redoutes of the ap- 

roaching winter weré already talked of,— 
Here T should have been out of my element; 
but-a friend, who was a gy Valtzer, ad- 
vised me to practise first. in societies of an 
inferior description, that I might afterwards 
ug for something in the best. He took 

e to a dancing master, of known ability, 
who promised, after I had repeated the first 
rudiments, and made myself master of them, 
that he should then make. me acquainted 
with something higher. He was.a- spare 
nimble Frenchman. He gave meé a Siendy 
reception. I paid him a month in advance, 
and received 12 tickets for which he was to 
give me 12 hours instruction.” He was strict 
and punctual, but not pedantic; and as I had 
already had some previous practice, I soon 
made a progress under him, and received, his 
approbation. , 

“ One circumstance, however, very much 
facilitated the instructions of this master ; 
he had two daughters ; both: of thea pretty, 
and both under twenty, Acquainted from 
their earliest youth with this art, they dis- 
played a great proficiency in it, and as part- 
ners, they could not fail in.a short time to 
benefit .even the most awkward scholar. 
They .were both very elegant, spoke. only 
French, and I, for my part, was u my 

ard not to appear stupid or laughable in 
theireyes. I had the good fortune to healso 

raised by them, and they were always wil- 
ing to dance a minuet to the small violin of 
their father; nay, even, which was indeed 
more troublesome to them, to instruct-me 
by degrees to waltzand to turn. The father 
ie aoe to pane ened fcnaney a 
a solitary li In that aecount 
often asked me to remain with them after 
the hour was up, and to em the time. in 
talk ; an invitation which L very wi 
accepted, especially,as the younger of th 
sisters: was very to my lil and 
both. conducted —- pal ys 
with, riety. I frequently 
pening Pg 24 and they alse by 
turgs themselves. The elder was ag: 
the second; perhaps she was still 
Sees oe so much; te my 
obliegs though en eer hawoeweiy: mere 
to me, My alk respects, more 
ra ose She was always at hend du- 
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that it was this time still worse. The fair 
one stood not only more solitary, but sur- 
rounded also with much chagrin ; the friend 
was still farther off, and the intervenin 

figures were nearer.—The old woman wish 

to try it a third time, in hopes of a better 
prospect, but the poor girl could contain 
herself no longer, she broke out imto the 
most immoderate weeping, her sweet bosom 
heaved in the most violent manner; she 
turned abruptly round, and rushed out of the 
room.—I knew not what to do.—Inclination 





Fe, 
: 


in, though her be- 
haviour was never unfriendly to me, did not 
make per atvencs, and allowed herself to 
Mss on by her father to relieve the 







r. 

“ The cause of this I found out one even- 
ing: as at the close of the dance, I wished 
to go with the elder sister into the sitting- 
room, she held me back and said, we must 
remain a little behind here, for I must con- 
ies to you, my sister has a card-teller with 
her, to 





held me by the younger sister, compassion 
impelled me towards the other; my situation 
was painful enough.—Console Lucinda, said 
the younger, go after her.—I hesitated ; how 
could I console her without atleast assuring 
her of a sort of inclination ; and could I do 
so at such a moment, inacold and measured 
manner !—Let us go together, said I, to 
Emilia.—I know not if my presence will do 
her , she replied.—We went, however, 
but found the door bolted—Lucinda made 
ho. answer, however much we knocked, 
called and entreated.—We must let her have 
her own way, said Emilia, she wil! not yield! 
And, indeed, when TI called to mind her 
behaviour from our first acquaintance, there 
was always something violent and unequal 
in it, and she showed her inclination to me 






how matters stand with a friend 
at some | pare. oe whom her whole heart 
bang d on whom all her hopes are placed. 
n¢ Is free, she continued, and [ must learn 

to of pow myself to see it despised. On 
this repens some compliment to her, and 
( sat if such was the case, she also 
best learn what she had to cxpect by 

sulting the wise woman in her turn; that 

I wou the same, as I had long wished 
for an opportunity to learn something of the 
kind, having hitherto had no belief in it. She 
blamed me for my incretlulity, and affirmed 
that nothing in the world could be more 
certain than the sentence of this oracle, only 
we must not consult her in raillery or wan- 
tonness, but in all sincerity. I compelled 
her however at last to go with me into the 
room, as soon as she assured herself 
that the function was at an end. We found 
‘the sister in great spirits, and towards me 










































temper with me.— What was I to do! I paid 
the old woman richly for the mischief which 
she had occasioned, and wished to take my 
departure, when Emilia said: I insist that 
the cards shall also be turned up for you.— 
also she was more complaisant than usual,| The old woman was ready.—Let me not be 
nay, jocular, and almost witty ; for as she| present at it, I exclaimed, and hurried down 
seemed to have been made sure of anabsent| the stairs. 
friend, she could without impropriety show] ‘“ The next dayI had not courage to go. 
herself somewhat courteous to the friend of On the third Emilia, at an early hour, sent a 
her sister who was present, for as such she} boy to me, who had carried many a message 
considered me. from the sisters to me, and taken flowers and 
* Theold woman was now flattered, and | fruits back in returh, to tell me that I must 
a handsome recompence was promised to her | not fail to see them that day. I went at the 
if she would tel} the truth to the elder sister | usual hour and was received by the father 
and myself. With the usual preparations|alone, who found something to improve in 
“and ceremonies she spread out her wares, to iny steps in my advancing and withdrawing, 
tell in the first place the fortune ofthe fair} in my air and carriage, but who upon the 
one, She considered the posture of the| whole was satisfied with me. The younger 
cards carefully, but seemed to hesitate and |'sister came towards the end of the hour and 
to-be unwilling to open her mouth, I see, | danced a very graceful minuet with me, in 
aid the pousger, who was already somewhat | which she moved with extraordinary ele- 
better’ acqtainted with the exposition of|gance; and the father affirmed that he had 
such a magical table, you hesitate and are|seldom had a more becoming and more 
i agile couple before him. After the bourI 
went as usual into the sitting room; the fa- 
ther left:us alone; I missed Lucinda. She 
lies in bed, said Emilia, and I am not sorry 
for it; do not give yourself any uneasiness 
about it. The disease of her mind is always 
soonest over, when she considers herself bo- 





































































































3 it will not cost+me my 
head | The old woman, after a deep sigh, 
told her, that she'was‘in love, that-she was 
not beloved in turn, that another ‘person 





















































the most in this, that she was never out of| by every thing good and ple 


was this time sure to die, and that we 
bring to her the false and ungrateful fri 
who was at first so kind to her 
wards used her so ill, when she shou 
tually be at the point of death; that 
would load him with bitter reproaches, 
immediately afterwards give up the ghost, 
I cannot accuse myself, I exclaimed, of hay- 
ing ever shown any inclination for her, I 
know a certain person, ‘who can best bear 
testimony to this. Emilia smiled and added : 
I understand you, and if we are not prudent 
and determined, we- shall all of us bein a 
disagreeable situation——What would you 
say, if 1 were to ask you to discontinue your 
lessons? You have at most but four tickets 
of the last month, and my father has already 
said ae he pong in copecinace yiabe 
money from you any longer; that you know 
daough of the art of “dabei without your 
wish were to dedicate yourself to ig ina more 
serious manner ;:and that: wliat is requisite 
fora young man in the werld you ly 
possessed.—And. do you;»Emilia, give me 
this advice to avoid your. house ?—I do, said 
she, but not, of myself—Hear me—When 
hastily left us, the day before yesterday, 
turned up the cards for you, and the same 
answer was repeated three times over only 
stronger every time.—You were surrounded 
t,-by friends 
and great lords, and of money alsothere was 
no want.—The women kept at some distance. 
—My poor sister in particular stood always 
farthest off; another advanced always nearer 
and nearer to you, but never came to your 
side: for a third person of your own sex was 
between.—I will own to you that I supposed 
myself the second lady, and from this con- 
fession you will be best. able. to comprehend 
my well intended’ advice—To.a distant 
friend I have promised my heart and my 
hand, and hitherto I love him beyond every 
other person ; still it ee possible that 
your presence should of more conse- 
quence to me than it has yet been, and how 
then would you be situated between two 
sisters, one of whom you would have made 
miserable by your inclination, and the other 
by your indifference, and all this torment 
for nothing and for a short time? For if we 
did not already'know who you are and what 
your hopes are, the cards would have suffi- 
ciently revealed it to me,—Ferewell, said 
she, and stretched out her hand to me—I 
hesitated.— Now, said she, as she conducted 
me towards the door, that it may really. be 
the last time of our speaking together, take 
then, what I should otherwise have refused 
to you.—She flurig herself round my neck, 
and triceid mein the most tender manner.— 
I embraced her, and pressed her to my 
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stood between her, and oth of the | dily sick; she is not fond of dying, and she 8 i meget ied 
same sort. “The embarrassment of the poor | then does what she! will. We-have certain| ‘ Atthis moment the side-doop burst open, 
1 was'visible. The old woman, however, | domestic specific? which she takes and then|and the sister sprung forth in a light, but 
‘hoped to berter* matters again “alittle, by | fallsasleep; and so ‘the raging waves are | decent, night-dress, and called out : you shall 
g lg hopes of letters and money — gradually calmed. She is even too good and | not alone take leave of him! Emilia quitted 
said yous oberg oe Hiot, and | amiable ‘under ‘suchan imaginary aoe, me, and Lucinda laid hold of me, pressed 
om! want.—If it is true, as you/andas ‘at bottom she is perfectly well, and| herself close to: my. heart, imprinted her 
say; that d-love, I deserve a that loves | isonly suffering from passion, she thinks of | dark locks on:my cheeks, and remained for 
3 Sorts of romantic deaths, of which she is|@. time. in: this.situation. And so I found 
in| egrocubloteanser; like chibiven {mpecth that, the 


»|had predicted. Lucinda quitted, me, and 


two sales which. Emilia a pause a4 
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looked in my face—I wished to lay 
hold ore aoa, and to say something 
friendly to her; but she away from 


é 


me, violent steps went several times 
backwards and forwards into the room, and 
then threw herself into a corner of the sopha. 
Emilia drew near to her, but was imme- 
diately , aud here arose a scene, 
that in-tecollection is still painful to me, 
and which, though in reality it had nothing 
theatrical in it, but was natural enough in a 
lively young Frenchwoman, might notwith- 
standing be repeated on the theatre with 
effect by a good and feeling actress. 

“Lucinda loaded her sister with a thou- 
sand reproaches.—It is not the first heart, 
she exclaimed, which has inclined to me, 
and which you have stolen from me. It was 
the same’with the absent young man, who 
at last’ engaged himself to you before my 
own eyes.—I was obliged to see this ; I bore 
it;; but I-know how many thousand tears it 
has cost me.—You have now taken him also 
from me; without dismissing the other, and 
how many do = intend at once to keep?— 
I am open and kind, and every one-supposes 
he knows me immediately, and may there- 
fore neglect me ; you are close and still, and 
people suppose there are hidden wonders in 
you—but there is nothing behind but a cold 
selfish heart,’ that would sacrifice every 
thing to itself; that, however, is not so 
easily known to every one, as it lies deeply 
hidden in your breast, no more than is my 
watm true heart which I wear as open as 
my countenance. 

Emilia was silent, and had seated herselt 
beside her sister, who grew more and more 
warm in her discourse, and let out certain 
particular things which it was not very edi- 
fying for me to hear. . Emilia on the other 
hand, who endeavoured ‘to: tranquillize her 
sister, gave me from behind a sign to with- 
draw; But as jealousy and suspicion see with 
a thousand eyes, Lucinda seemed to have 
perceived it. ‘She sprang up and laid hold 
of me, but ‘not with violence. She stuod be- 
fore me and seemed to meditate on some 
thing. She then said: I know that I have 
lost you; I make no farther claims on you. 
But you, also, sister, shall not have him! 
With these words she held me properly by 
the head, while she thrust both hands into 
my locks, pressed my face to hers, and re- 
peatedly kissed my lips. Now, she ex- 
claimed, fear my imprecation. Misery on 
misery for ever and ever to her who kisses 
these lips fur the first time after me! Ven- 
ture only to resume’ the connection with 
him;. I know that heaven for this time hears 
me. And you; Sir, hasten now, withdraw 
as fast as you ean! 

“ T flew down the stairs with the firm in- 
tention of never more entering the house.” 








PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND 
. sc SCTENCES, 
Frenen’ Cuemrstry.—The members. of 
the academy of sciences at’ Paris appear to 
pursue chemical research with their usual 
avidity. Gay-Lussac has. been: deeply en- 
Fs in the attempt to discover some ge- 
neral law to’ indicate the dilation of liquids 
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by heat, or by the.addition of caloric. The 
point from whence his researches proceeded 
was that where every liquid rises into ebul- 
lition under. a given pressure ; it is a 
curious fact that he has discovered two 
which, setting out from this point, become 
equally dilated, though at temperatures 
which differ surprizingly. One of these, al- 
cohol, boils at 78°, 41; and the other, sul- 
phuret of Carbon, at 46°, 60. We are told 
that we may. shortly expect some very in- 
teresting results from this discovery. 

New AcIDs DIscoveRED.—In the progress 
of some experiments to ascertain the pro- 
portion, in which oxygen combines with 
phosphorus in the formation of acids, M. 
Dulong, a French chemist, boasts that he has 
proved the existence of two acids, in addition 
to the two already known from that mode of 
chemical: Union. 

GroxocicaL piscoveny.—A new specimen 
in mineralogy has been discovered in. Mount 
Vesuvius,. being a colorless variety of the 
sea green sodalite of Greenland. This new 
variety is so like glass as to be considered, at 
first sight, as the effects of vitrification; but, 
since its other properties are totally distinct 
from those of glass, and as there are no 
volcanic traces in Greenland, it is not 
thought to be specifically of volcanic origin. 

Atcesraic CatcuLations.—A very curi- 
ous application of one of Mr. Taylor’s flux- 
ional theorems has been discovered by a 
Scottish mathematician, in the solution of 
algebraic problems, which. involve exponen- 
tial equations. The object of this discovery 
is to against the errors which. arise 
from the adoption of double position, owing, 
perhaps, to the confused mixture of parts of 
logarithms with the numbers themselves, 
The great perfectionof Mr.Taylor’s theorem 
is, that it is applicable, by this new mode, 
either to finite or infinite quantities ; and 
Mr. Arnott: has displayed considerable inge- 
nuity in pointing out the manner in which 
formule can be formed, as required by the 
investigator. 

New Mexsvration.—The world is much 

indebted to Humboldt, the well-known tra- 
veller, fora new mode of ascertaining the 
heights of mountainous ridges above the 
level of the sea, when no other mode is 
practicable. He establishes his theory upon 
the laws of vegetable geography, from which, 
it is well known, that in certain latitudes 
plants will only grow at certain altitudes. 
Tracing then the plauts to their highest 
verges, and knowing the latitude of the 
place, he finds the relative heights of any 
i with an accuracy sufficient for any 
philosophical purpose—The thought is in- 
genious, and its application deserving of 
great praise. 

Hypropnosra.—It is said that several suc- 
cessful cures. of hydrophobia have recently 
been performed at Berlin by prescribing to 
the patient a deaught et bles dor thavunens 
state-in which it is taken from the vein. 

‘We fear that this singular remedy will at 
first sight seem a little like a grandmother's 
receipt or @ cabalistic ‘reverie, |The Pied- 
montese Gazette of the 11th of May, how- 
ever, contains an article. whieh is well wor- 








thy attention. Professor Brugnatelli has, it}. 








appears, made various successful experiments 
s+) 


the use of a origenated muriaétic acid. 
It is used for bathing the wounds occasioned 
by the bites of mad animals, and iflikewise 
taken internally. It has the effect of neu- 
tralizing the virus rabiosum, and is equally 
effectual even several days aftér the bite has 
been received. The above-mentioned Journal 
adds, the numerous cures which have been 
performed in the great hospitals of Lom- 
bardy, leave no roum to duubt the advan- 
tages of this specific which is as simple as it 
is powerful, 

. Roux, a celebrated French Su 
lately presented a Memoir .o; the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he 
communicates the results of more than six 
hundred operations on Cataracts, which he 
has performed within the last twelve years, 
both at the Hopital de la Charite and ameng 
private individuals. These results are fa- 
reese to the pesrstion of extraction, .. 

t appears that the vaccinati i napa has 
astanded as far as Kamechethent where more 
than three thousand individuals have already 
been, vaccinated. 


; >» has 
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POETRY. 


Lines written during a Summer-evening’s 
walk, in the year 1810. 
Love first invented verse.— Drypen. 
Softly blow the evening breezes, 
Wafting sweets from every tree ; 
Softly flows the stream, that 
All that hear its sound, but me, 





Here the woodbine spreads its flewer, 
Bright with many a blended hue; 

Taught to form a shelt’ring bower, 
From the chilly evening dew. 


Here, in native eolours glowing, 
Smiles the sweetly-blushing rose, 

While the Zephyrs, faintly blowing, 
Close its leaves in soft repose. 


But, alas! the fragrant treasure 
Serves but to angment my grief; 

Pain it gives instead of plane, 
Pain, that vainly courts relief. 


Pensive, melancholy, sighing, 
Lost te all I want to gain,— 
Thought torments my heart, replying, 
“ Lovers’ sighs are oft in vain” ,4 


Sad despair, severely scorning, 
eaches me the more to grieve ; 
When "tis eve, I sigh for morning, - 
When ’tis morn, I sigh for eve. 


they ! whom soft affection 
wes te mania ties of love ; 

Envied bliss? divine perfection ! 

Choicest gift of heaven abeve ! 


See, the western star appearing “ 
_ _ Says the sun. bis course hath told ;— 
Onward Night apace is steering. __. 
Evening fades away in gold. 


oh let Fancy glowing, ay Ai 


‘Scatter from her tira 
Line of love; and Ungae 
Thoughts that breathe, and wor 


burn: .: “ 


that 











velvet admirably painted, and the forms of 
















































my the ries are in a squate and noble|for which he obtained the prize of Two 

Tell her, that I love sincerely style. The principle of the colouring is ex-| bundred Guineas from the British Institu- 
Her alone. My Muse, adieu! B cellent; the chief warm hues are in front; | tion,aze fresh in our remembrance. 

, . on, —- tints behind. ie menting a Joun ome R. A. por five pagatient 

“ cool colours is comparatively smail; but:t rtraits, Nos..177,, 215, 233, 354, 654 

FINE ARTS. dark purplish blue in the distance, main- > this. exhibition;, of these, No. 177, H 

REVIEW OF PAINTINGS tains its full weight in the balance, by mnole-eaghe of.a young lady, in a Dutch 

te THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL acaDEMY.|its deep-toned brightness. As the eye| dress, is designed in a sparming taste, with 

(Continued. ) passes from this vigorous mass of cold hues|a glorious breadth.of light, and a seducing 


inued. 
4 No. 88. A whole-length portrait of the | ‘e the silvery tints of the face ; they acquire | facility ,of pencil... The expression of the 
Countess of Cassilis, nssdieg in a chamber,|# warmth and delicacy, of great relative | head is playful; the character of nature well 
with an open door-way into a garden, by W. beauty. The oppositions are spirited; but| marked, and the colouring . clear and in ex- 
Owen, RB. A.” This isa ait of much at- | et introduced as a play of fancy, or ob-j cellent unien.-215. A three-quarter length 
traction. Her ladyship’s hair is of a pale|trusively. They give force to the chastejof J. Rushbrook, Esq. with the exception of 
chesnut colour, tastefully divided in front, | Style of the principal object. The chiaro-scuro | a suddenness in some of the shadows on the 
and turned up behind, in a knot attop, with-| is vigorous ; and the harmony and force of | face, is a fine specimen of florid colouring. 
ourany other ornament. She wears a high | the general effect produced by powerful com-|The carnations are very fresh: the reflec- 
standing lave ruff, open at the bosom, like | binations of truth and science. tions on the. dark green, coat. have. a rich 
that of Mary Queen of Scotland; a white| Mr. Owew has, also, No. 16., a head of jeffect: the landscape back-ground and sky 
close'silk boddice, ornamented with pearls; | the Marquis of Graham: No. 43. a three-| are dashed in with the feathery touches of a 
a Vandyck dress of a rich chocolate crimson | quarter of Earl Fitz William, 109. a whole-| soft, broad and masterly pencil.—233. The 
with slashed sleeves. The principal light is|!ength of Hugh Leycester, Esq. in a muni-| portrait of Mrs. Asheton is designed with 
of her face, and the portions of|¢ipal dress, 180. a three-quarter of the Earl/much elegance and graceful fancy. The 
light drapery. Her shves are white; but|0f Bridgewater, leaning on his sword, 206. | colouring ‘is chaste and of a mellow tone. 
only a smail part of one foot: is visible. | half-length of Earl Verulam, 294. a head| There is a charming sweetness. in the ex- 
She holds one within the other, and [of Major-General Hamilton, and 350. a| pression, and the penciling is so light and 
the simple elegance of her attitude is in|halflength of A. Strahan, Esq. M.P. Of| sparkling that we view this artist’s magical 
unison with the pure taste of her dress and| these, No. 16. is very unlike this artist’s | facility of handling as we do the enchanting 
disposition of the whole. A carpet of orange, | Seneral style ; the features want freedom of | gaiety of a young and lovely Girl of sixteen, 
faint red, sober greenish, and light grey|*Pression; the head is not well relieved ;| mingling in the dissipation of a dangerous 
olive tints, diffuses and harmonises every | the reflections are cold, and some of the flesh- circle; and dread the consequences. A pencil 
colour in the picture. The accessaries are|tints harsh. 43. has t vigor and a fine|so rich in tasteful fluency, in the course of 
admirably ‘selected and composed. Her |isposition; the head has much truth of} fashionable practice, sometimes leads .an 
black hat and feathers are laid beside her, on | 2ature and strength of likeness : but there | artist away from solid and important essen- 
a bright green scarf or shawl, which is| iS not quite as much richness or union in the | tials, to that which is playful and ornamen- 
thrown upon the yellow cushion of a couch | flesh, as in some other of his performances ;|tal. A seducing felicity of touch carried to 
of satin wood. The oppositions of colour | 350. is equally vigorous, and subject in some|an excess, has a tendency to enfeeble the 
and light and. shadow, are here very bril-|@egree to the same remark : 294. is a piece| sentiment and fritter down the repose of 
liant; and they receive additional spirit and|of mellow and florid colouring: 206. and|the masses.—354. Mrs. WiLKrNsoy, is in 2 
beauty from the solil ‘breadth of shadow | 180. are in the best style of this artist; the|mellow broad style, with great truth of 
formed by a curtain of a mellow olive tint, | flesh-tints sanguine and vigorous ; the beads | nature.—644. The likeness of Mr. P. Coxe, 
suspended above, against a wall in ‘tender and hands admirably drawn: 109. is a fine|is, we believe, on a cursory view, iD pencil, 
half shadow, connected with the ample | Specimen of vigcrous truth; | the head isjor Italian chalks; a spirited likeness, and 
breadth of darkness in the sky. The tints| ature itself; the hands firmly drawn and | touched with lightmess and vivacity. This 
of the flesh and crimson drapery, are spread| coloured; the accessaries in most perfect | artist's works are of a high order, Ie has a 
by roses in the garden. There is much| Subordination ; and we consider this alto-| quick sensibility for the beauties of colour- 
lightness and elegance in the trunks and gether to be one of the most capital whole-| ing, penciling, and all that belongs to rich- 
branches of the trees. The yellow and other | !engths of a gentleman, which we have seen | ness of tone and surface, His pictures pos- 
Ss on pu sy accessaries, are dif- | @t Somerset for a number of years. sess os a = oe ina ay su- 
u y the pale golflen foliage, intermingled} Mr. J.J. Harts has four portraits, Nos.|Perior degree. But the pleasure which we 
with greenish tints, in the middie dittenee. 227, 295, 383, and 351, in the t rooms. No, | receive from them would not be decreased 
These warm. tints are: spiritedly contrasted | 297. is ‘a clever whole-length of Rear-Admi-|if there was in them less of an apparent re- 
with the deep purplish blue of the moun-|ral Sir G. Cockburn. The head is well | liance mes tasteful negligence of execu- 
tains. The head is of a very delicate com-|dtawn and painted; the features are marked | ion.. His handling and dispositions some- 
plexion. The shadows of the flesh are sil-| with spirit; the character manly; the figure| times betray too near an imitation of the 
very: the carnations clear. There is an ex-|stands well, and the attitude is unaffected ; | Style of that great master Sin Josava Rey- 
quisite feeling of pensive nature in the coun-}the colouring sober and mellow. 295 is|¥0UDS. ‘The fine taste for nature, and the 
tenance; @ sentiment of gentle sweet-|a good ‘portrait of Mr. Dalby, Professor of |Just principles of the late President, can 
ness in the expression, which is infinitely | Mathematies to the Royal Military College| ever be too closely studied; although the 
charming. It,is,a painting of mind, which|at Farnham. The likeness of this gentle. looseness and want of definition in his ge 
| myst be attractive in any. age or. country ;|mamis very striking. No. $33.is as goud a| 8¢ral forms, which are the peculiarity of bis 
and which, being once seen, cannot ea-| resemblance of her Royal Highness the| Style, may be avoided. The firmness of a 
sily be forgotten. . The hands are as} Duchess of Gloucester as we have yet seen ; draftsman may be united with the m 
finely. drawn and coloured as those of|and-we have been informed itis, on that ac-| effects of the distinguished Father of the 
<inacreon Moore, by Shee; and in the same|count, highly valued by the Reyal Family. | British School. ; 
gs Maprie bright carnations, cool pearly |351.the’portrait of Lady Howard Douglas'is| Henny Rarsurn, R. A. has four portraits, 
middle tints; and ruddy shades. The pen-| painted with freedom and taste. This Artist,| Nos. 84, 91, 23%, and 369.—No. 84 is the 
= is firm and bold, but mellow and de-|of whose talents for historical painting, the} likeness of a Young Lady, in a turban of 
cided. There is nothing spongy, loose, or| public have had some excellent specimens, | rich figured silk, the’ hair tastefully sepa- 
' ih the whole picture: no part neg-| has, we presume, from the general want of |rated on the forehead. ‘She is looking up 
lected or sacri! to give the appearance of | encourag t, under which all of our/with an open gentle expression; leaning 
b where, very carpet | historical painters labor, devoted his pencil | upon one elbow, and holding a pencil in her 
is treated with a masterly atteation; the}to portrait painting. The merits of his pic-}hand. The dress is a dark olive, with 





























purplish sleeves. The-shead is well drawn; 
the features marked witha soft, broad pen 
cil;-the Mesh: is‘clear and mellow, and the 
entire in a fine taste.- 232 and 369 are heads 
of Gentlemen, painted ina sound mellow tone; 
and with = character of nature. - 91 is 
the whole length portrait of a Young Gentle- 
man; in a-dark dress, seated under a-tree, 
and holding a large spotted wa There is 
a fanciful elegance in tlie whole invention 
of this: picture. The dog is- painted with 
mich vigor. ‘Fhe turn of the head is spi- 
rited ; the countenance cleverly drawn ; the 
expression excellent; the attitude and the 
coloring of the flesh of a warm low tone, 
The landscape broad, -butsomewhat too un- 
defined ; and. the general effect mellow and 
tranquil. This is a capital specimen of this 
artist’s-style,-and does much honor to his 
pencil. Mr. Raeburn has, we believe, resided 
all his lifein Edinburgh. His portraits have 
an easy-and:just expression of identity ; they 
are welldrawn; disposed in a good-taste; 
and painted with. a broad mellow pencil. 
Their coloring is fresh and clear; warm-and 
healthy in the light carnations; but some- 
what inclined to a ruddy or purplish tint in 
the shadows of the flesh, without a-counter- 
balance of coel pearly tints.in the half- 
shadows. This inclination is vigorous and 
agreeable enough. inia single head ; but its 
recurrence in ‘many, gives to his coloring a 
very slight appearance of munner: it is, 
however, well atoned for by the circum- 
stance that his portraits betray no trace of 
imitation..-His style is altogether original, 
and founded upon his.own warm feeling of 
nature.’ ; 

M: Creean has Nos. 188, 197,'211, 370, 
$86, and: 441, six portraits, in the rooms, 
No, 197, the portrait of Mrs. Campbell, is 
of a small-size; the expression agreeable; 
the ‘coloring ‘clear and of a silvery tone. 
There is adookof nature in the head, which 
generally indicates a.good likeness. No. 211 
is}@ small portrait of J. H. Beaufoy, Esq; 
painted in a fresh, clear tone, with a delicate 
pencil, mcllow effect, and good. expression 
of. nature, We have not. befure met this 
artist’s name or works, and his other por- 
traits, with similar characteristics, . afford 
a pleasing promise of advancement ;) “he 
may, however, venture to give a little 
more fluency of touch in the draperies. and 
other accessaries of his pictures; and to 
throw somewhat more force into his masses 
of shadow. W.G. 


A very remarkable sale of paintings of the 
first_order,, chiefly by Dutch. and Flemish 
masters, is to take place at Paris, in the first 
week of July.next.. The. catalogue an- 
nounces, that the masterpieces in question 
adorned in 1814 the saloon in which was 
signed the memorable treaty of Paris of that 
year, Such as they ;were seen at that time 
by so many illustrious personages, and by 
the ministers of so many powers, such as 
se saaveybeea sjpee seen in the same place, 
such they will be seen again at the sale 
without the addition, or taking away'of*a 
sigle picture. Farther td convince such as 
have not had ah opportunity of observiiig 
the rare heauty-of these.pieces, it is added 
that they all come either from the cabinets of 








pater mt ol oo hee on 


Sovereigns, or from the most famous collec- 
tions that Paris and Amsterdam could boast; 
that the most refined taste, assisted by the 
most profound knowledge, decided thechoice, 
and that they were purchased at ‘any price 
whierever they could be found. Such ama- 
teurs as have not seen the collection doubt- 
less know by reputation some of the pictures 
which compose it. As for example 
The farm, with a pigeon house, by Philip 
The peace of Munster, by Torbur 
peace unster, by Tor : 
The grt stringing Pearls, by F. Miers, 
The Haymaking, by Adrian Vande Velde. 
The lobster fishery, by Berghem. 
The ninepin'players, by John Steen. 
The man with one arm, > © 
The works of compassion, by Teniers. 
The lesson in music, by Metzu. 
— Draughtsman, by Carl du Jardin, 
©. &c. 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorn.—The vacancy in the representa- 
tion was filled up on Tnesday last, ina very 
full convocation, by the unanimous election of 
Mr. Peel, in the room of the late Speaker. 

Degrees have been conferred of B.C.L., and 
afterwards of D.C.L.,. on Rev. P.S, Wood, 
M.A., Oriel, Grand Compounder, and Dean 
of Middicham Bishops; of M.A., on Revs. 
W. Philips, Trinity; J. Knight, Lincoin; C. 
Lane, Queen’s, Grand Compoundéer; and J. 
E. N. Molesworth ; Messrs, C. Burmeister, and 
W. Dansey, Exeter; of B.A., on G. Fitz Ernest, 
Esq. St: Alban’s Hall; Messts. P. Price, 
Jesus ; and C. H. Coulthurst, Brasenose. 

On the 18th, the anniversary of Waterloo, 
the Honorary Degrees of D.C, Li. were con- 
ferred on the new Member, and on E., J. Little- 
ton, C. N. Palmer,.G. P. Jervoise, P. P. Bold, 
T. Leigh, Esqrs. and on Major-General Brown, 
and Sir Charles Abbot. ‘The Honorary De- 
gree of M.A. was also conferred on A, J. 
Aston and A. Fletcher, Esqrs. 

CamsBringe.—The Professorship of An- 
atomy, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Havi- 
land, has been unanimously conferred upon 
W. Clerk, Esq. M/A. and L.M. 

The Degrees have been conferred of M.D. 
on Dr. R. Lioyd, Trinity College, Dublin; of 
B.D. on Revds. L. P. Baker, T. Jephson, W. 
Ainger, and.J. B,. Wilkimson, F 8, of St. 
John’s, S. W. Paul, Jesus, C, E. Finch, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi, M. Irving, Trinity, and J. 
R. Buckland, Fellow, of Sidney ; of B.C.L. on 
Mr. E. Blacker, Trinity Hall; of M.B. on Mr. 
R. P. Smith, Caius ; and of A.B. on Messrs. FE. 
Bray, St. Peter’s, P. Legh, Trinity, and N. M. 
Campbell, St. John’s. ‘The Rev. C.J. Baines, 
M. A. Pembroke; Oxford, ad eundem. 








FRENCH MANNERS. 


L’ HERMITE EN PROVINCE. 
Anglet, 1 April. 
THE CHAMBER OF LOVE, 
lilo non juvenis poterit dé funere quisquam, . 
Lumina, non virgo, sicca referre domum. 
; ‘Tip, Exvse, 1. 
No youth shall leave unmoved this mournful 


Rites) : ‘- 
No tender maid with unwet eyes return. 


There'are nations, as there arc wornen, 
for whom onc con¢eives a ‘passion, ‘before 





one is conscious of the miotivés which lead 
to the predilection which ‘Gne has for them ; 
this kind of involuntary sentiment is excit 
among the Basques: dne loves them, before 
one knows them; when among-them, one 
fancies one’s ‘self. in a litth new world; 
which one remembers often to have 
dreamt of ; these shepherds descending from 
the mountains with the pipe in theirt 4 
these young women whose walk is so light 
and graceful, whose hair isso black, whose 
eyes are so brilliant; this active and wheer- 
ful population, with which the country isvas 
it were enamelled ; every thing here charnts 
iol apes and smenite salable guldnanien 
ever say, (that my amiabie oneg- 
lects nothing to heighten the charm er 
the influence of which I see this delightful 
country. He shéews it meewith abl - 
dress, all: the coquetry of the owner of an 
estate, who takes care; when he leads: you 
about his gardens, to surprise you with:some 
point of view, the sudden -appeatance: of-a 
cascade, or the | most favorable aspect. of 
some edifice. r 

I have accepted with as much pleasure 
he has offered it, an invitation to his house 
at Mongueére, and in our excursions which 
he alone has directed, I have had novother 
care than that of seeing and. descmbing; as- 
sisted for the most part by his-eyés, and-his 
judgment. 

When we had reached the heights which 
surrounded and command Agnoa, ‘the first 
French commune:on the side of Spainy.M. 
Destére made me observe; that by ecarryi 
the eye as far as it can reach tocthe North, 
the West, and the East, .we: took in @ space 
which contains the Labour, the mest import- 
ant of the three ue Cantons, and that in 
which the primitive features of) this ancient 
race of men, seem to have been preserved.in 
the greatest purity. 

This extent of country would suffice fora 
much more considerable number of Com- 
munes; but a more numerous population 
could not be maintained, without putting a 
much greater quantity.of ‘land into: cultiva- 
tion; which w require only.an advance 
of capital; for no: where has ally:that was 

ood in the theories .of Virgiliand Columelia, 
een better preserved in practice: this. prac- 
tice is, to say the truth, but a-routine ;* but 
this routine is not the same:as. that ofthe 
other French: peasantry, who were for ¢o 
many ages attached’ to the: soil. The an- 
cient and» secret genius which directs agri- 
culture among the Basques, may easily ibe 
revealed to them one day, andséceive: ipht 
from) the ‘modern genius: of . the 
Youngs and the Fellenborgs..¢ 2 cee 

If from the heights of Aghod, volt Took 
towards the left along the shidré8" of tlic 
ocean from’ the 'Bidass6a-to"Baydine, you 
see successively the little townd°of ‘Our. 
rouque, Ciboure, Saint-Jean-de-Liiz, -Gilet- 
tari, Bidart,; Biarritz, and-Anglet; names 
new without honeuf, but Which ‘Were>not 
always without glory. mH! «“ 

There were born, ‘and’ formed those ‘sea 
wolves, (loups dé mer) tose “intrepid “mari- 
nets; who in times fons preceding the ‘estn- 
blishment Of the'English nating, and the 
existence of Holland,” pursued and strivek 








the $ were 
the ‘Buropeans who saw and reached 
Newfeundiand; the Basque name of Ma- 


tries give to the dry and salted cod, confirms 
this opinion, There is another more honor- 
able to this little nation, and less generally 
atlopted, which would deserve a strict exam- 
ination, ‘in which “I ‘have neither time nor 
means to: «. Robertson, in ‘the notes 
to his history of America, examines whether 
it be true, that Christopher Columbus, (when 
navigating with ~~ mariners the Nor- 
thern Seas, long befure his great idea, and 
his discovery of a new world) it it be 
true“ I’ say, that-he heard: the recital of a 
Biscayan, whom a tempest had driven on that 
same continent, to which Columbus after- 
wards directed his course, ‘by the aid of his 


ius and of the com “ After reading 
is dissertation (a M. Destére) one may, 
without being a ue as I am, be con- 


vineed if not of the truth, of the probability 
ofthe fact; and independently of historical 
tradition, is not this conjecture much more 
natural than that which is solely founded on 
the genius of Columbus, enlightened by the- 
ories.of the heavens and of the earth, which 
were so ill understood in that age?” 

‘A conjecture of my own,” continued he, 
“is that the archives of Ciboure, of Saint- 
Jeanele-Lutz, and of many Communes of 
cs «a Basques, on same coasts, 
P y contain many unknown narratives 
of that epoch, which changed the 
face of the globe, and which a careful ex- 
amination of these same archives would 
inake known to us; this labour would re- 
quire men profoundly versed in aphy, 
astronomy, and particularly in ae and 
could not be performed by any but literati 
ufithe country ; for (whether the annals to 
beiconsulted were written in French or Spa- 
nigh) it is in the nature of the Basques to 

the “= of their own language into 
all those which = or write,” 

* *. Saint-Jean tz was, three centu- 
rités ago; a’ rich commercial and populous 
tuwe, the environs of which were covered 
with pretty country houses. For these hun- 
dred years, the prosperity of England and 
Holland has been fatal to its trade, exclud- 
ing it from every sea. * *. 

iarritz, as I mentioned when I was speak- 
ing of the environs of Bayoune, is famous 
for its sea bathing ; it is ae sight on 
certain days, :to see:caravans of its ar- 
rive from all quarters, in which the fair tra- 
vellerg..are covered. with long gauze veils, 
which. protect. them and their horses from 
the gnats, which are continually buzzing 


2k ue ee iter, bag te is 
taken in cavities in the ‘rocks, which are 
cb galphrel Gascony pghated by hore fe 
ib ‘or n more 

rd veoh “retrograde movement 
lee ng by the es ee 
carried 2! women while bath- 
ing} ime fately yours and vigorous swim- 
mers have hastened to their uid; but almost 





proofs, | mother relates to her daughter the anecdote 
which [am going to recite ; they listen, they} 





always without success. The danger is 
great; the examples are well known; every 


weep, and they return to the Baths of Love. 
lived at the sandy village af Angle, the 
at \y 

young Saubade, the only child of. a rich 
shepherd of the Labour, and Laorens, a 
young fisherman, who was an orphan; the 
former, when hardly more than a child, was 
already quoted as a model of that native 
beauty, charm. of which especially de- 
pends on the elegance of the form, the viva- 
city of the features, and the expression of 
the eyes; the latter at the age of twenty, in 
a country where strength united with grace 
is a characteristic Of the male sex, had no 
rival among the Basque youth, of whom he 
was the boast and the model. When he ap- 
peared at the farandole or at Tennis, dressed 
in a little red waistcoat, with espadrilles' on 
his feet, wearing on his head the delicious 
berret, all eyes were turned on him, and left 
him but to seek Saubade. The love with 
which they were inflamed for each other was 
a secret to nobody. People had not learned, 
but divined it; they were sure that they 
loved, because it seemed necessary that they 
should love. One person alone did not see 
this necessity; it was the father of the young 
womnan; he was rich in flocks ; Laorens was 
without fortune, and this circumstance raised 
an insurmountable barrier between the two 
lovers. . 

They had passed a year in the torments 
of a passion, the violence of which was only 
increased by the obstacles it met with; un- 
able to indulge in the hope of happiness, 
a vowed > - true to +e other till 

eath; a single da uitted their promise. 

The father of Saubude was Cote from 
home one morning, for the annual enume- 
ration of his flocks, on the other side of the 
mountains, where he was accustomed to as- 
semble his shepherds. He had scarcely dis- 
appeared behind the hill, at the fuot of which 
his house was situated, when the charming 
couple met together, at the rising of the 
most deceitful dawn, under a kind of arbour 
covered with vines, at the extremity of the 
habitation. 

This asylum could conceal them but for a 
moment from the eyes that watched them ; 
this moment escaped them ; the sun already 
illumined the fields; they retire from the 
village, and direct their steps towards the 
sea-shore, How smiling and lovely in their 
eyes are the arid downs on which they wan- 

er, retiring from some scattered habitations 
whence they may still be discovered! Some 
tufts of ash dispersed here and there, again 
conceal them as they walk, and soon a 
rapid descent leads them to the beach. On 
the right, the downs extending to a great 
distance, offer neither shelter nor refuge : 
on the left, a peaked rock formed an arch, 
the extremity of which bent over the waves 
= in whose centre there was a vast an 
tto. 
chance conducted to this savage place 
a cool observer, or even an enthusiastic, he 





? Shoes made of cord of raw -hemp,.fas-| | 


tened with coloured ribbons. 


would have been struck only:with the gran- 
deur of the objects presented to his Sow. 
‘This half-cireis,of which the sea appears to 


~ the’ stage; \this: amphitheatre, whence 
ptune seenis: to. have designed to: give to 
man the: spectatle ‘of the ‘vast ocean: which 
bathes: the: two hemispheres, would : have 
alone -arrested shis- attention? ‘Our youn 

jovers embellish this frightful solitude wit 

all the: illusions “in which» their: youls are 
drowned; these gloonry ‘rocks: are enbight- 
ened: by the fires with which they barn this 
formidable ocean which: roars at a distance 
is a barrier which dove ‘has ‘raised: between 
them and the rest of the worlds ‘these ‘layers 
of fine sand, these -heaps of broken. shelis 
which extend in» beds, which rige'in seats, 
invite Saubade and Laorens‘to'‘the charms of 
a repose, which is:soum intoxicated with all 
the dreams ofilove; © © Bris Bee. 

In this oblivion of the universe,: in this 
agitation of a sentiment; which reveals to 
them.an existence beyond nature; 'they:have 
not seen the clouds gathering together; they 
have ‘not .heard the winds ‘howl over the 
waves, and drive them upon thebeach be- 
yond the mits where they daily stop. The 
voice'of'the thunder in vain’ warns “them'of 
the impending er. Laorens has trem- 
bled for his beloved, but:Saubade entirely 
given up to this life of dove, which she is to 
enjoy but a moment, suffers'no other senti- 
ment to: approach ‘her heart; she has pressed 
her lover to her bosom and=fear “will hence- 
forth be a stta to hers) oe bs 

Mean time, the waves’ rise and ‘roll fu- 
tiously even to the entrance of the grotto 
which serves them as an asylum. “©! my 
beloved !”. cries Laorens, (carrying her toan 
interior angle of the rock where the water 
could not yet reach ‘her,) “death surtounds 
thee; the tempest redoubles;.all hope is 
lost.” “I never have formed but one wish,” 
replied. the tender maid, with -an angelic 
smile, “ that is, to live-anddie with Laorens; 
to-morrow this hope would: have been 
snatched from me; to-day Iam thine, and 
thine for ever.——” Laorens had swum to 
the entrance of the grotto, to see if it wefe 
still possible ‘to pass through the waves. 
All is overflowed; every. where the sea, the 
terrible sea, yawns in abysses, or risés in 
mountains’; the waves ue him ‘and 
violently throw him back into the hollow of 
the rock, which they fill up to the height of 
the point wkere his fair mistress still braves 
them ; she presents her hand to Laorens to 
draw him up toher, presses him in her arms, 
and embraces him with ‘all her courage. 
“ Seest thou,” said she, “ that enormous 
wave which advances roaring ?—it is death.” 
She speaks; their arms entwine, their 
mouths unite, and the sea has devoured his 
double prey. . 

Long beaten by the waves, which could 
hot part them ; Saubade and Laorens were 
thrown lifeless near this rock, which had 
beeh to them af once’a temple and a tomb. 
by, the memory of this fatal event, received 
the name which it-stil) bears of, Tax Cuam- 
BER OF Lovin oc 9.) sub got 
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ey Laye.—On Saturday 
14th, the New: Way to: Pay: 


+ Giles Oversreach by Mr. Heoamnwiels great 
energy. A Miss Cubit made» her first ap- 
pearance in the After-piece as Margaretta ; 
she sung with taste and feeling, and: was 
favourably received.—QOn M the 16th, 
Macbeth, -and the new farce of Incog. were 
represented. , We have never seen Kean play 
Macbeth with more spirit and ju nt than 
on this night. His fiery energy in the last 
scene, was only to be equalled by the martial 
grace and beauty of -his action, in the fight 
with Macduff; Felma, Mademoiselle Geor- 
ges, Madame Fodor, and some. other fo- 
reign: ladies,» were in one of the private 
boxes; and paid a marked attention to Mr. 
Kean. Mrs, Bartley perfurmed the Queen 
with much applause. The After-piece is 
light. and: diveiy. It exhibits Ars. ison, 
aud her maid, Mrs. Alsop, who have put on 
male attire te watch the motions of their 
lovers,:. Kent, and his footman Harley, in 
some very laughable situations. 0. and 
Knight bad their share in the humour of the 
piece; and the actors and author have reason 
to be well satisfied with its reception.—On 
Tuesday the 17th, the Wheel of Fortune, 
Penruddock by Mr. Dowton, the new 
Spanish Divertisement, and Woodman’s 
Hut, were performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Spring.—On Wednesday the 18th, Hamlet ; 
the part of Hamlet by Kean, and Ophelia by 
Mrs. Alsop. Miss Cubit made her second 
appearance in the Farce of No Song No 
Supper; and with more self-possession, met 
with much approbation. —On Thursday the 
19th, Othello, and the Farce of Incog. ; the 
part of Othello by Mr. Kean, with great 
force of passion and variety of expression. 
Covent Garpew.—On Saturday last, King 
John, and No Song No Supper, were per- 
formed at this theatre ; King John, by Mr. 
Kemble, with admirable discriniination. His 
scene with Hubert, and dying scene, were 
very fine, and met with much applause.— 
On Monday, the 16th; Hamlet, and the Mil- 
ler and his Men, were played ; Hamlet by 
Mr. Kemble, with great excellence.—On 
Tuesday, the 17th, Mr. Farley had for his 
benefit, King Henry the Eighth; Cardinal 
Wolsey, a noble pieee of nature, by Kemble; 
Mrs. Weston played Queen Catharine, and 
ave some parts with effect. Timour, the 
‘artar, was the after-piece.—On Wednesday, 
the 18th, the Apostate, and the Libertine, 
were performed.—On Thursday, Julius Ce- 
sat, Brutus, by Mr. Kemble, with the repub- 
lican grandeur of an old Roman : Cassius by 
Mr. Young, with much bold classical spirit. 
The new divertisement and Cymon followed. 


POLITICS. 


The, acquittal of WaTsoN, and the 
subsequent discharge of the other Stiite 
Prisoners. connected with the Spa Fields 
ridts; have engaged much of the public 
attention during the past week; and 
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ons and thoughtless part of the popula- 
tion of the metropolis, still have the 
steady friends of real British liberty been 
alarmed by the attempts, amounting al- 
most to intimidation, made to influence 


both court and jury. Independent of 


party, we look but to. the general wel- 
fare; yet, whilst we consider the event 
of the State Trials, as putting a com- 
plete negative upon all the charges 
brought against the constitution in its 
present principles and practice, we still 
find some cause for regret at the late pro- 
ceedings, inasmuch as ministers, by aim- 
ing at more than they had a moral cer- 
tainty of obtaining, have lost that which 
they might have got, and at the same time 
have, though unintentionally, given fresh 
spirits to the riotous and disaffected. 
To prove Treason, especially when that 
Treason has been stopped in its incipient 
stage of action, however its intentions 
may have been matured, must always be 
difficult ; because, though unbiassed and 
honest witnesses can always be brought 
to prove decided and open acts of trea- 
son if such have absolutely been com- 
mitted, yet when the first steps only have 
been taken and the intention must be 
proved in addition, in order fully to con- 
stitute the crime, then such intention can 
only be proved by an accomplice, a cha- 
racter whose evidence will seldom weigh 
with a humane jury, especially where the 
criminal acts are in some measure incom- 
plete, and where a verdict of guilty must 
be followed by loss of life. Had the pri- 
soners in the late instance been tried for 
riot or even sedition, no doubt can exist 
of conviction; nay, had the State prose- 
cutor trusted to the evidence, with the 
exception of that of Castles, it is more 
than possible that a different verdict 
might have been given—but, we shall 
exceed our limits, by further disquisi- 
tion, and therefore dismiss the subject, 
recommending a careful perusal of the 
candid, liberal, yet strictly official charge 





judgment of the whole transaction. 












sidered politically connected. 









from the court to the jury, as the best 
criterion oa which to form an impartial 


Parliamentary business has not been 
very active during the week, with the ex- 
ception of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion which has passed the House of 
Lords by a large majority, supported by 
the eloquence of Lord Grenville, who, 
on this occasion, acts in direct opposition 
to that party with which he has been con- 
In the 
Commons there have been many motions 
made for the production of the names of 
the various State Prisoners, and for an 
though these--have been hailed.with the | unlimited admission of the magistracy to 
those under close confinement; but all 


these, of course, have been outvoted. The 
Commons have also been aay fae 
very important affair of the Li 

Bill founded upon the several reports. Oa 
this subject, we are of opinion that 

tice will never be done to the Public, 
nor even to the revenue; until it shall be 
made highly 1 for oy De either 
directly or indirectly, to hold any species 
of property in a licensed house. . The 
riots in the interior, though alarming in 
the first instance, have been re , if 
not put down completely, by the activity 
of the magistrates, and, in fact, by the 
general good disposition of the country, 
Happily commerce, and consequent 
manufacture are reviving. Industry is 
the best safeguard of interior tranquil- 
lity, and we hail the flattering prospect 
with pleasure. The financial state of 
the country, indeed, is serious, though 
not alarming. The parliamentary report 
states the probable income for the pre- 
sent and ensuing years at 52} millions 
each, whilst the probable expenditare of 
1817 is put down at 15, and of 1818, at 
13 millions. This excess must of course 
be met by loans; but it must still be re- 
membered that the usual operation of 
the Sinking Fund will exceed the loan of 
each year by about.24 millions, 

In Ireland, disturbances, by no means 
political, but arising solely from dearth, 
agitate many districts, and it is found 
necessary by parliament still to continue 
the Insurrection Act, Our colonies pre- 
sent little of importance, with the excep- 
tion of predatory incursions still con- 
tinuing in the Carnatic, but which. have 
recently been checked by military acti- 
vity. The Tonian a under the 
protection of England, is at length ac- 
knowledged by the Porte. 

France is still uiet from want of 
food; but Portugal is apparently tran 
quil, From South America, nothing im- 
portant has transpired. ; 


VARIETIES. 


GENERAL BYRON. 
FROM THE CHRONIQUE DE PARIS« 

What woman did not,love General Byron, 
so well known at the Court of Louis XV. 
by the title of Duc de Lougun? He was:the 
handsomest and most engaging »of:muen,: 
liberal even to prodigality, und so inatten- 
tive to his affairs, that rogues of agents:fre+ 
queatly made him pay,bills to whicls his 
counterfeit signatures were afixed. He has 
often been known, to smile at.that wery easi- . 
ness. of temper, which his. ruin, 
A me Paes avons him to ‘ ea new 
steward, when he replied; ‘‘Iis-« good . 
place 1 can assure jot, St —bow:nuch se 
think the rascal will give me for it?” His 
valour and love of glory even excceded his 











amiable manners, Adored by the fair sex! 








and enjoying: the friendship of Louis XVI., 
he maousced all tie charms af the Court of 
France, for the sake. of fighting in the De- 

tts. of America under Washington and 
Pamyeric” aie = knowf ‘that yer 
Byron opened the first campaign of ‘the 
French in the’ North ; ‘but his name could 
not triumph with the*indiscipline of the 


_ His reverses a . the eng x 

blicito.accuse him of treason. He 
trified with death even in his latest mo- 
ments, anid r on the straw-bed of his 
prison on the eve of his execution ; the two 
Gens d'armes who guarded him, even observed 
him sleeping soundly the whole of the night. 
Qn the following morning he was occupied 
for two hours in reading the Sutires of Boi- 
feau, and eat a whole chicken for his break- 
fast. Feeling his appetite rather keener 
than. usual, -he ordered six dozen oysters. 
The executioner entered—‘ My friend,” said 
Byron, “ just allow me time to finish my 
last dozen of oysters.” The-executioner was 
petrified with amazement. 

Byron ascended the cart with a smiling 
countenance, and saluted with exquisite 
politeness those individuals whom he recog- 
nized in the court-yard of the Palace — 
* Adieu, gentlemen,” he said, “I am set- 
ting out on a long journey.” ‘ 

mn bequeathed to General Comte de 
Valence, Peer of France, his Memvires on the 
American war. They are written in that 
easy and tasteful style which was common 
to every person of talent who had resided at 
the Court of France. But Byron left behind 
him other Memoires concerning his amours. 
He was well aware that they could not be 
published because they disclosed the indis- 
cretions of a multitude of persons, many of 
whom are still living. It has been hinted, 
that this book was to make its appearance 
in London; and we immediately suspected 
that the manuscript had been sent by the 
Due de Rovigo. We will relate all that we 
learnt in 1812, concerning these Memoires, 
which are far more interesting to contempo- 
raries than the Histoire Amoureuse des 
Gaules, by Rabutin. 

Buisson, the bookseller, purchased at Paris, 
from a woman of quality, who had fallen 
into .adigent circumstances, the manuscript 
of the Duc de Lauzan,' for which he gave 
the sum of twenty thousand francs. General 
Pomunereul, Grand-Vizir de la Pensée, under 
Napoleon, happened to mention these Me- 
moires to the e de Rovigo, who had the 
curiosity to read them: the Duke was sur- 
prised to find that they contained an account 
of the secret indiscretions of various ladies, 
the greater number of whom had become 
his cousins, in consequence of his marriage 
with Mad. ile Fodouas, who had made him 
the ally of most of the noble families in 
France. He forbade the bookseller to print 
the work; and that nothing might induce 
M. Buisson to act in defiance of the order, 
he kept the manuscript in his own hands. 
A few days'afterwards, Buisson called upon 
him ‘and demanded it. The Minister re- 
plied: “‘ The Emperor has ordered me not to 


* The Duc de 





ed the name of 


Lauzan assam 
a’ certain law forbidding him to bear a 
territorial title of nobility. 





give it up—How much did jit. cost. you?”. 
“Twenty t , francs, my Lord”—{it 
cost him, by-the-bye, only six thousand.)— 
“ Well, Monsieur Buisson, I will give you 
forty thousand for’ it."—“ Allow me to ob- 
serve to your Excellency, that’... .. thatiis 
searcely sufficient.”—“* Hew! are you not 
satisfied with a profit of one hundred per 
cent. upon your books? What a Jew you 
are !”—“T am a bookseller, your Excellency, 
and know very well that with regard to the 
success of a work, scandal has more influ- 
ence than all the merit in the world.”* — 

The Minister smiled, and gave him sixty 
thousand francs, which indeed he looked 
upon as a very trifling sacrifice. The work 
did not appear, to the disappointment of the 
whole population of Paris, to whom Buisson 
had announced it. Phin mee 

The manuscript of Byron remained in the 
possession either of Napoleon or Rovigo: 
it was either sent to England by them, or 
some one must have stolen it. We are not 
prepared to state any thing positive on this 
particular. We read the work at Paris six 
years ago, and we retain in our recollection 
a few amusing facts, together with the names 
of the ladies concerned, whicli are all written 
at full length in the manuseript.—We should 
probably suggest the substitution of blanks, 
oe we to be consulted respecting its pub- 

ication, 


THE ESTERHAZY GALLERY. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the liter- 
ary Journals of Germany have never yet 
contained any description of Prince Ester- 
hazy’s re collection of works of arts at 
Vienna. The following brief account of this 
interesting gallery will no doubt prove ac- 
ceptable to artists and amateurs. 

All the paintings, drawings, copper-plate 
prints, &c. formerly distributed at the castles 
of Lazenburgh, Bodendorf, and other places, 
were about two years ago collected together 
by Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, and deposited 
in the Kaunitz Summer-Palace, in the suburb 
of Mariahulf, which he had purchased for 
that purpose. 

The paintings are here arranged in eleven 
large apartments, and a particular space is 
assigned to the works of each master: by 
this means the student is not only enabled 
to observe the peculiarities of each, but 
likewise to compare the variety of style 
which has in some instances been adopted 
by the same individual. This collection is 
the more interesting to all admirers of art, 
since it contains pictures by many masters, 
whose works are not to be found in any other 
gallery in Germany. 

Five hundred port-folios are filled with the 





* Did the Duke de Rovigo, who was so 
ticklish about the honour of his relations, ever 
read those charming lines of Voltaire in the 
Comedy of the Indiscret ? 

** Vous me la donnez bonne. 
J'ai six Cousines, moi, que je vous abandonne ; 
Et je vous les verrais logner, tromper, quitter, 
Imprimer leurs billets, sans m’en inquiéter. 
Tl nous ferait beau voir, dans nos humeurs cha- 
grines 
Prendre. avec soin sur nous Phonneur de nos 





Nous aurions trqp a faire a la Cour,” &c. &e, 
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extensive collection of prints and drawings. 
They are arranged in chronological order, 
according’te the schools and painters. Ar- 
tists.and amateurs will no doubt regard this 
method as highly instructive, for on viewing 
a celebrated engraving they have the advan- 
tage of being able immediately to compare 
it with most of the other works of the same 
master. 

The literary works relative to the fine arts 
are extremely numerous, they are therefore 
placed in another part of the gallery, near 
the Prince’s library. 

It is worthy of observation,. that’ most of 
the paintings, drawings, and engravings 
ee this valuable collection, were 
purchased about twelve -years ago by the 
present Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, in Italy, 
France, England and Germany. 

The gallery is open twice a week to the 
public, and every day to students and fo- 
reigners. 

The library in the Kaunitz-Palace is under 
the superintendance of Mr. Von Gall, the 
celebrated puet. Prince Esterhazy besides 
possesses a large collection of -minerals, 
among which are a vast number of precious 
stones and'pieces of gold ore. 





The Statues from the Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenios at A.gina, in. the possession 
of His Royal Highness the Crewn Prince 
of Bavaria. 

It is well known that the same company 
of learned travellers (see our secoud number) 
to whom we are indebted for the.discovery 
of the Phigalian Marbles now in the British 
Museum, found likewise in the Island of 
# gina, a series of statues, which were buried 
under the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenios, to which they had once be- 
longed. Soon after this discovery was made 
known, and the statues brought safe to 
Zante, the British Government began a ne- 
gociation to obtain them, but before it was 
concluded, His Royal Highness the Crewn 
Prince of Bavaria purchased the collection. 
Hitherto, we bave had but very general, and 
partly false, notions of the nature and value 
of these statues, as works of art. The et 
riosity of the lovers of antiquity may now 
be satisfied (as far as can be done by a mere 
description without engravings) hy a pam- 
phlet just published (ia German) under the 
title of, “ Account of the Statues from Agina, 
in possession of H.R. H. the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria: by J.M. Wagner, professor of 
historic painting at Rome ; with remarks by 
M. Schelling, secretary to the Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Munich, 246 pages small 
8vo.” We learn from this work that the sta- 
tues are seventeen in number, of which one, 
a Minerva, is rather larger, the otbers less 
than life, but some pet than the others, 
all of that species of Parian marble, called at 
Rome, Grecchetto. The mere amateur will 
perhaps miss in them that ideal beauty 
which breathes in the works of antiquity 
which he is most accustomed to admire, that 
poetical sublimity which extends over the 
whole form, and every individual member ; 
for that ray of genius which animates the 
works of Phidias and his followers, certainly 
seems to be wanting in these works, The 
artist, on the contrary, will find them highly 
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remarkable and interesting. In the single 
parts (except the heads) there is an imitation 
of beautiful mature which seems to surpass 
every thing hitherto known; at the same 
time, this imitatien cannot be called slavish 
or unscientific. But to the enquirer into the 
history of the arts, they must be of inestima- 
ble. value, as they are the first whole that 
comes to us from an epoch which was hi- 
therto known only by fragments, in single 
works. What has been hitherto rather 
conjectured than known, respecting the 
times preceding Phidias, may be now illus- 
trated or corrected by this discovery. It is 
particularly interesting to be able to show 
positively the connecting link between the 
most ancient unnatural style, and the later, 
or what may be called the supernatural style 
of Grecian art. 

Mr. Wagner's description of the figures, 
&c. is clear, simple, intelligible, and, as it 
appears, very exact. . 

The report contains farther, various en- 
quiries, among which, that concerning the 
probable age of these figures is perhaps the 
mostimportant for the history of art. Com- 
paring the arguments of the author and editor 
they may probably belong to the sixth century 
before the Christianera. These figures, like 
those of the Parthenon, stood in the front 
and back frontispieceofthe Temple. A very 
remarkable account is given of the painting, 
not only of single parts, of the helmets, 
crests, the inside of the shields, the quivers, 
a part of the draperies, and of the eyes and 
lips, but even of the Temple and its archi- 
tectural parts; for all the members of the 
cornice, all the ornaments, foliage, and si- 
milar things, which are usually carved, were 
here marked in colors. The remarks of 
the editor contain a treasure of learned and 
ingenious researches, from which there may 
be drawn almost a complete history of the 
arts in this remarkable island,- the rival 
of Athens, not only in trade and navigation, 
but also in the fine arts, till the time of Phi- 
dias—These statues will one day form a 
part of the collection of antiques which the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria has brought to- 
gether with equal good fortune and zeal in 
afew years. It will, however, be some 
time before they will be seen in Germany, 
as they will be first repaired at Rome, by 
the masterly hand of Thorwaldsen; and the 
magnificent building in which they are to be 
placed, cannot be finished in less than four 
or five years. 





Borany—-France.—M. Lefebure, for- 
merly sub-prefect at Verdun, professor of 
Botany in the Atheneum of Paris, has pub- 
lished the prospectus of a work, under the 
title of “ Key to the Garden of the Universe, 
according to the principles of Tournefort and 
Linnzus.” He announces that “ by uniting 
the two principles of classification, of these 
two authors, the intimate connection of 
which had never been suspected before, a 
Speedy, easy, and certain method is found, 
to recognise plants according to the new ar- 
rangement produced by the concurrence of 
these two principles which are incontestably 
classical and natural. 

“In the work now announced, will be 
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seen the surprising result of this happy dis- 
covery. The sade are so arranged chat on 
the sight of their corolla one knows in what 
rank one is sure to find them, and on the 
sight of their stamina the place which they 
hold in that rank. To this short examina- 
tion is reduced all the labour necessary for 
learning to distinguish the genera of plants. 
I will add, that in order immediately to put 
in practice a method so simple, it is enough 
to ~s how to distinguish in plants the 
stalk, the leaf, and the flower; and in the 
flower to know the corolla from the calix, 
and the stamen from the pistil. Every body 
will certainly agree that it isimpossible more 
to abridge the preliminary studies of so cu- 
rious a science. 

“In the Key to the Garden of the Uni- 
verse will be seen, ist, what was the state 
of Botany in 1548, about the time when 
Mattiole published his Commentaries on 
Dioscorides; 2dly, its progress till 1784, by 
the influence of the systems of Tournefort 
and Linneus; Sdly, its state in 1817. This 
work will make only one volume of about 
300 pages.” 





The admiration of the inhabitants of 
Florence has recently been divided between 
Mad. Catalani and M. Duport. The singer 
attracts crowds to the Theatre of La Pergola, 
and the dancer on the succeeding evening 
takes his turn at the new Theatre of Goldeni. 
The inhabitants of the Banks of the Arno 
know not which to prefer. Their eyes and 
ears are alternately intoxicated with delight ; 
the Italian poets are excessively embarras- 
sed; Mad. Catalani has already exhausted 
all the treasures of their imagination.—As 
for Duport, they can devise no means of 
praising him except by comparing his Pus 
and Pirouettes to the accents of the Syren 
of Parthenope. 

An unfortunate accident lately occurred at 
Cremieux, in Dauphiné. A furious wolf bit 
several persons, ten of whom are so danger- 
ously ill that it was found necessary to re- 
move them to the hospital at Lyons. The 
courage and dexterity uf a young man at 
length put a stop to the ravages of this 
ferocious animal; at the moment when the 
wolf was about to spring upon him; he 
thrust his hand into his mouth, and seizing 
him by the tongue, thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity for some persons who were near to 
come up and kill him. 

The remains of the lamented M. Henri de 
Laroche-Jaquelin, were on the 7th of last 
month removed from the place in which they 
had been interred, and conveyed to the tom 
of his family. The following lines were in- 
scribed over the door of the parochial church 
in which the cenotaph had been erected : 

Les honneurs qu’on rend aux heros 
Sont en hommage 4 tous les braves. 

Prince Esterhazy has lately purchased at 
Rome Chevalier Lundi’s Venus, which is con- 
sidered by connoisseurs to be the very best 
work of that artist. 


The beautiful frescoes by Domenichino, 
which adorned the Chiesa dei Francesi, now 
called San Ludovico, at Rome, had almost 
disappeared under a whitish layer, produced 
in the course of time by the salt-petre con- 
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tained in the walls. Their restoration has 
been entrusted to M. Camuccini, a Roman 
painter, and M. Mazois, a French architect, 
under the direction of M. de Biacas; the 
processes employed have perfectly succeed- 
ed, and these admirable —- are again 
restored for the improvement of artists, and 
the admiration of the curious, 

Roman Discoveriss..-We may now ex- 
pect the most interesting: antiquarian dis- 
coveries from the researches pursuing at the 
ancient capital of the world. We have 
several times recorded, in the columns of this 
Journal, the progress of those researches in 
their early stage ; but we now understand 
that upwards of 4000 workmenare employed 
in restoring the ancient monuments of archi- 
tecture to such a state as will unfold all 
their beauties; and in excavating in all 
directions where objects of interest may be 
expected. This laudable spirit is much en- 
couraged by the great influx of strangers, 
particularly British, now resident there. 

Borany.—It is said that the copious rains 
upon the Continent have developed an im- 
mense number of Fungi hitherto unknown 
to Botanists: and it has further been ascer- 
tained by a French botanist that, unfortu- 
nately, many of these are highly destructive 
of the produce of the kitchen garden. 
eee 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


To give our readers an idea of the extent of 
the Book Trade in Germany, we have made the 
following abstract of the last half yearly Cata- 
logue for the Leipsic fair. 

The number of publishing houses is---- 321 
Of new publications in Ger- 
man and Latin: -..eescesessesees seee 2949 
——Of new romances and no- 
vels, not included in the above ---.-+ 105 
Of dramatic works also not 
included «+-++eesseeee eeeceeecces +e 438 
Of new musical publications 474 
——Of grammars, dictionaries, 

and works in foreign UAges ++++04 213 

The scientific world anxiously look forward 
to the publication of La Grange’s Théorie sur 
la formation des Cométes ; the manuscript of this 
valuable work is entrusted to Count Lacépéde. 

From observations made at Geneva, on the 
magnetic needle, it appears, that its least varia- 
tion, during the year 1816, was 20 degrees, 
14 minutes and 30 seconds. The variation 
during the first quarter of 1817, was 20 degrees, 
30 minutes. 

The Gazette de Madrid, announces the death 
of the celebrated Spanish Jesuit Andres, who 
was born at Planes, in the kingdom of Valen- 
cia, on the 15th of February, 1740. This monk 
is well known on account of his numerous lite- 
rary productions, the most remarkable of which 
is An account of the origin, progress, and present 
state of all literature, which has been translated 
into almost every language. This learned man 
died at Rome on the 12th of January last; he 
was chief librarian to the king of Naples. 

Paris.—Within this day or two we bave re- 
ceived literary news from the fair of Leipsic, 
the great market for German books. The 
booksellers of Germany expect to reap consi- 
derable profits this year, Scientific and Lite- 
rary works are but little sought after; but po- 
litical, historical, statistical pamphlets, 4c. are 
in the highest demand, C'est tout comme chez 
nous. 





























